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INTRODUCTION 


Several persons remained seated at the table as the 
dishes were being cleared away. 

Even as one of them was lighting his cigar, he said: 

“Sure, I'll agree, they can tell you about Jackie 
Robinson’s batting average and how Joe Louis flat- 
tened Schmeling on the second time around. But what 
do they know about Dr. Ralph Bunche and Dr. Percy 
Julian?” 

“And Dean Dixon?” remarked another man. He 
took along pull on his pipe and blew the smoke slow- 


ly from his mouth and watched it lazily lift toward 
the ceiling. Then he spoke again. 

“You can find books in many of our libaries, and 
even in our homes, on George Washington Carver, 
Booker T. Washington and Frederick Douglass, to 
name a few of the old greats. But, I think we here 
can agree, there has been a whole new set of famous 
Negro Americans in the last 25 years. 

“There's Langston Hughes, Walter White, William 
Grant Still, Katherine Dunham, Sarah Vaughan, Billy 
Eckstine — all good in their particular fields.” 

Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Librarian at the 
George C. Hall branch library in Chicago, said: 

“Young people should know something of the in- 
creasingly important part which Negroes have played 
in the various periods of American history. There 
have been Negro writers, artists, musicians, scientists 
and athletes, who have made outstanding contribu- 


tions to almost every phase of American culture. 

In the face of great hardships, Negroes have helped 
to enrich their country.” 

Their success stories, to be sure, are sagas in the 
best American tradition when considered against a 
backdrop of American history. 

When the Declaration of Independence first de- 
claved “that all men are created equal,” there were 
half a million slaves in the confines of the United 
States. The country had supported the institution of 
human slavery for 157 years and was destined to cling 
to it 87 years longer. 


But, as W. E. B. DuBois, the historian, has pointed 
oul, the Negro began to climb through this maze of 
American feudalism. He learned the English lan- 
guage in the 18th century and began to be identified 
with the Christian church. Some recetved an educa- 
tion—and the number of free Negroes gradually in- 
creased. 

The Negro played an important role in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Negro regiments and companies were 
raised in Connecticut and Rhode Island, Dr. DuBois 
points out, and a large number of Negroes were mem- 
bers of the continental armies elsewhere. Individual 
Negroes distinguished themselves. It is estimated that 
at least 5,000 Negroes fought in the Amerrcan Revo- 
lutionary armies. 

A more humanitarian attitude was adopted, espe- 
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cially in the northeastern states, toward Negroes be- 
cause of the active role they played in the war against 
Britain. 

In the war of 1812, thirty-three hundred Negroes 
helped Jackson win the battle of New Orleans, and 
others fought in New York, and in the U.S. Navy 
under Perry and Channing. 

In the years between 1800 and 1865 opinion was 
trenchantly mobilized on the subject of slavery. Even 
in-the South, where human bondage reached its full 
flower, there was the reluctant belief that slavery in 
the United States would disappear and that the Negro 
would have, in time, a man’s chance. 

Iinally came the day of freedom. 

With the issuance of the Emancipation Proclama- 
fion on January, 1863, the Negro, by Presidential de- 
crec, was freed “as a penniless, landless, naked, ignor- 
ant laborer.” 

There were a few in both North and South who 
owned property, but 99 per cent of the race in the 
South were penniless field hands and servants. 

It was against such a background as this that they 
in their natural way” as freedmen 


“e 


began to operate 
and soon-to-be-cilizens. 

The persons included in this book are success slories 
because, In-a manner of speaking, they have carved 
oul theiy careers with thety own hands—starting from 
the lowest rung on the ladder. 

But they are neither super-human nor a people 
apart. They fully represent the brand of Americanism 
which pushes the roadblock aside. They have suffered 
along the way because they are very “human people.” 

Joe Louis was able to hit an opponent on the head 
harder, and more often, than his opponent was able 
to Mit him, 

Bill ‘Bojangles’ Robinson could make his feet do 
things that other feet seemed unable to do. 

IW. CG. Handy captured the blues that was in many 
hearts and set it to mustc—music that has the same 
yearning of the spiritual. 

Edwin Embree, in his interesting book, “Thirteen 
Avainst The Odds,” said: 

“No other racial group in: America would show 
anything like this excess of talent and success in art- 


slic Expression.” 


There is a need for information about these peo- 
ple, because to so many they are heroes. And of he- 
roes, Poet Langston Hughes satd: 

“We have a need for heroes. We have a need for 
books and plays that will encourage and inspire our 
youth, set them examples and patterns of conduct, 
move and stir them to be forthright, strong, clear 
thinking and unafraid...” 

There is a need to be unafraid in this vast land of 
ours. It is un-American to crouch and cower. 

In getting this volume together, we talked with a 
number of persons whose opinions we value. We read 
a number of volumes. There are many heroes, but 
space available to us would permit us to include only 
a few. 

There ave so many persons whose works should in- 
spire us: Arna Bontemps, E. Simms Campbell, Wil- 
liam Townsend, Judge William H. Hastie, Nannie 
H. Burroughs, Architect Paul Williams; Charles 
Houston, Aaron Douglas and Hall Woodruff, paint- 
ers; Richard Barthe and Augusta Savage, sculptors; 
Roscoe Dungee, P. B. Young, Sr., Carl Murphy, John 
Sengstacke, Mrs. Robert L. Vann, newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

There are other heroes: 

The man who dared to vote at the expense of a 
flogging. 

The NAACP official and his wife who were bombed 
to death because they dared to urge their neighbors 
“to walk upright and act like men.” 

Those citizens who raise their voices against in- 
equalities based on religion or race. 

The struggles of these people have taken a kind of 
cowmage long known to Americans, These, too, are suc- 
cess stories in the great tradition. These, too, have 
added zest to life in America. 

This volume will touch only the surface. But it is 
hoped that it will stimulate a fuller appreciation of 
these great Americans. They are, indeed, a fine chap- 
ter in American life. 

They show, beyond doubt, that America was a 
promise to the earliest settlers and remains, even at 
this moment, a venture in democratic living. 

And for our heroes—we believe their “success against 
the odds is the American idea.” 

FLETCHER MARTIN 
Chicago — 1953 


Fletcher Martin’s byline appeared first in the Louts- 
ville Leader where he had taken a job in 1938, SIX 
months after he was graduated from the Louisville 
Municipal College of the University of Louisville. 

He started as a raw police reporter, but later be- 
came city editor of the Leader. He left that post to 
join the staff of the Louisville Defender in 1942. 

The Defender sent Martin as its war correspondent 
to the Southwest Pacific in 1943. He landed in Towns- 
ville, Australia after a 31-day trip across “the vast wel 
in a doll of a ship called the ‘Elizabeth Blackwell, 


whose belly was pregnant with a cargo of block-. 


busters.” 

Less than six months later, he was made pool cor- 
respondent for the National Newspaper Publishers 
Association, an organization representing the Corm- 
bined Negro Press. 

Martin traveled more than 50,000 miles in the Pa- 
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cific, island-hopping with the Maca rihur forces. He 
was on Bougainville, in the Northern Solomons, with 
the first Negro infantry troops that engaged the enemy. 

After nearly two years of war reporting, he returned 
to the Defender where he headed the city desk. Jt 
was during this period that he won the coveted Nie- 
man Journalism Fellowship for study at Harvard 
University, an award that is gtven to only a handful 
of newspapermen each year. He was the first mem- 
ber of his race to win the honor. 

While at Harvard, Martin concentrated on history, 
social yelations, American literature, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, football games from the press box, 
and occasionally he peeped at the hole card on ex- 
tremely dull Tuesday nights. 

In April, 1952, he became a staff member of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 


In the compiling of information on this book, we. 
talked with a number of people and investigated in- 
numerable sources. 


We were happy that Miss Vivian Harsh, able li- 
brarian of Chicago’s Hall Library, thought well of 
the general ideas behind the project. She offered her 
cooperation and we took advantage of it. She made 
available the full facilities of the library. 

Dave Karno, assistant city editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, advised us to keep the paragraphs short 
and punchy. “Don’t make a tome of it,” he said. But 
Dave went further; he read copy for us. 

John H. Johnson, editor and publisher of Jet, Tan 
and Ebony, made us welcome to use his well-stocked 
library for research. In addition, he encouraged us 
along the way. He seemed never to tire of our poking 
around in his book pile. 

Herman Kogan, drama critic of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, kept prodding us whenever we seemed to lag 
behind the writing schedule we had set for ourselves. 

Doris Saunders, Lucy Phinnie and Ruth McCoy, 
of the Johnson Publications’ library and research staff, 
helped us mightily to ferret out material and organ- 
ize it. 

Lawrence Stein, an advertising agency friend of ours, 
was the constant reminder that such a book was 
worthwhile,-“and tell the story as best you can.” 

We used a number of books, pamphlets and news- 


papers in the collection of our material. We found 
the following works invaluable: 

“Negro Builders and Heroes:’—Benjamin Brawley, 
University of North Carolina Press. 

“13 Against the Odds:’—Edwin R. Embree. 

“A History of Jazz in America:’—Barry Ulanov, 
The Viking Press. 

“Current Biographies:’—The H. W. Wilson Co. 

We found a number of interesting articles on the 
subject in Negro Digest, Ebony, Life, Our World and 
Look. 

We collected material from the following newspa- 
pers: The New York Post, The San Francisco Chron- 
icle, The Chicago Sun-Times, The New York Times, 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, The Chicago Daily 
News, The Pittsburgh Courter, The Chicago De- 
fender, The Louisville Defender, The Baltimore Afro- 
American, and The Chicago Tribune. 

We found a multiplicity of material on the Negro 
in an interesting little booklet by Sylvestre C. 
Watkins. 

So, all in all, the biographies really turned out to 
be the work of a number of people. We hope that 
they will be satisfied with the way we have put them 
together. 

We learned much in the preparation of the project. 
It was an enjoyable assignment, and our only hope is 
that the reader will think it not time wasted. 

FLETCHER MarTIN. 
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The children of the black man have enriched the 
soil by their tears, and sweat, and blood. Sir, we were 
born here. and here we choose to remain. 

Roperr Purvis — 
August 28, 1862. 
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When President Lincoln toyed with the idea of de- 
portation as a way to get rid of slavery, and at the 
same time get rid of the Negro, Historian Benjamin 
Quarles said Negroes at Newtown, Long Island, told 
him: 

“This is our native country; we have as strong an 
attachment to our native hills, valleys, plains, luxwri- 
ant forests, flowing streams, mighty rivers, and lofty 
mountains, as any other people.” 

Hence, they declared, “The policy of the President 
toward colored people of this country is a mistaken 
policy.” 

Negroes have figured in the important develop- 
ments of this country from the beginning. 

Estevanico—Little Stephen, a black man—was with 
the Spaniards in 1539 when they discovered thai part 
of the New World now known as Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Crispus Attucks was the first patriot to shed his 
blood in the Revolutionary War. 

Benjamin Banneker, grandson of an African prince 
and one of America’s first astronomers, helped survey 
and lay out the capitol city of Washington, D. C. 
Earlier Banneker had become a rabid disciple of 
Thomas Paine and he began to proclaim the rights of 
man. He prophesied that some day men of all na- 
tions would gather together in a world organization 
to promote peace. 

When the frontiers of the nation pressed westward, 
the lowest entrance over the Sierra Nevada range into 
the state of California was named Beckwourth Pass 
after Jim Beckwourth, a strong muscled mountain 
man. Beckwourth was the son of a slave mother ana 
a Revolutionary War officer. 


Phyllis Wheatley, although a slave, mastered the 
English language so completely in two years that her 
poems were impossible to identify as Negro in origin. 

The fight for the abolition of slavery was sparked 
by many—who fought, wrote and were forced to live 
in fear much of the time. 

Frail Harriet Tubman helped many slaves to 
freedom. 

John B. Russwurm, a Bowdoin College graduate, 
established a small journal in 1828 which became the 
forerunner of the Negro Press. 

One of the giants of the Civil War period was the 
trenchant writer and orator, Frederick Douglass, who 
was convinced that the emancipation for Negroes 
meant more than plrysical freedom alone; it would 
unleash their: spirit also. 

He said: 

“What I ask for the Negro is not benevolence, not 
pity, not sympathy, but simple justice. . . . If the 
Negro, given.a chance, cannot stand on his own legs, 
let him fall.” 

Blanche K. Bruce, born in slavery in Virginia, be- 
came sergeant-at-arms of the Mississippi State Senate, 
and in 1874 was elected U.S. Senator for the state of 
Mississippt. 

One of the great figures during that peviod when 
the nation was attending its wounds “and Lee’s men 
had stacked the last musket at Appomattox,” was 
Booker T. Washington, whose theories of education 
led to the establishment of Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama. 

Whatever advances have been made in America, 
the Negro has had his hands in them. From the very 
beginning, America was promises for him. Its native 
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hills, valleys, plains and mighty rivers were his to 
utilize. 

When slavery was finally abolished by constitution- 
al amendment in December, 1865, Quarles said Ne- 
groes in the North and in the South had given fully 
before they received. Their courage, imagination and 
hard work had pointed the way to emancipation. 

Henceforth, America could be their dream because 
they had enriched “the soil by their tears, and sweat, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Frederick Douglass was a lean, tall, good-looking 
man. 

He was as unbent as an arrow and, when he spoke, 
his voice had great range and power. 

At 24, Douglass was widely recognized as one of 
the most eloquent speakers in America. 

And he used his great voice vividly to point up the 
heaping indignities suffered by tens of thousands of 
people held in slavery in the United States. 

He at once became their spokesman. 

And he lost no time in telling of the harrowing ex- 
periences suffered by slaves who toiled dumbly in the 
fields. He told of injustices and the despair under 
which they labored in the fields. 

His stories were void of the emotional and verbal 
excesses of many speakers for abolition. Douglass 
told a straight story gained from personal experiences 
and observations. 

The eyes of the young man blazed as he painted 
the pictures of human bondage and sacrifice. His au- 
diences were visibly moved. 

Douglass was born into slavery at Tuckahoe, Mary- 
land, in 1817. His mother died early in the boy’s 
youth and his grandmother, a slave who was married 
to a tree Negro, reared him. 

In September of 1838, Douglass escaped from the 
plantation and made his way to Baltimore, where he 
boarded a train for New York. He was a fair-com- 
plexioned man with black, wavy hair which made it 
easy for him to board the train for the North—with- 
out being questioned. 

After 21 years, Douglass tasted freedom for the first 
time. He moved from New York to New Bedford, 
Mass., alter friends warned him of the danger of 
capture there. 

It was while in New Bedford that Douglass decided 
to attend a meeting at Nantucket—and this decision 
led to a career unsurpassed by a Negro in American 
history. 
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and blood.” 

but more important, their freedom had assured 
the freedom of all on American soil. 

Lincoln fully realized this deeper significance of 
the move. He said: 

“In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free, honorable alike in what we give and 
what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly 
lose, the last, best hope of earth.” 

—From Lincoln’s second message to Congress, 
Dec. 1, 1862. 


At the abolition meeting in Nantucket, someone 
noticed Douglass’ presence and asked him to say a 
few words. 

Douglass spoke. 

When he resumed his seat, the audience seemed 
stunned—but only for a moment. Never before had 
they heard the evils of slavery portrayed so eloquently. 
Many rushed forward to grasp the hand of the young 
speaker. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the great abolitionist and 
editor, is reported to have said that “Patrick Henry 
never made a more eloquent speech.” 

Friends persuaded him to go to England for a while 
because his life was constantly in danger. In Eng- 
land he continued his blasts against slavery in Amer- 
ica and he made friends and influenced people. They 
wanted him to make England his home. 

However, Douglass said, “America is my home, and 
there I mean to spend and be spent in the cause of 
my outraged fellow countrymen.” 

When he was about to leave England for America, 
his friends there presented the anti-slavery orator with 
$2,500 “to enable him to publish a paper in the in- 
terest of his people.” 

In the meantime, friends in America had raised the 
purchase price of his freedom and obtained the manu- 
mission papers, Dec. 5, 1846. 

Douglass was [ree to speak without the fear of the 
over-hanging cloud of being returned to Maryland 
as a runaway. 

He established his paper, the “North Star,” in 
Rochester, N. Y. during the time war clouds were 
gathering. In addition to publishing it, Douglass kept 
up his speaking engagements and participated in the 
Underground Railroad. 

When war broke, his powerful oratory was em- 
ployed in raising colored troops, and “‘his personal in- 
fluence in securing for them equal recognition in pay, 
promotion and treatment as prisoners of war.” 


With the end of the war and the freeing of the en- 
slaved, Douglass moved to Washington where he 
would have a front-row seat during the Reconstruc- 
tion period. He was one of the first to advocate abso- 
lute citizenship for the freedmen. His oratory was as 
convincing then as it was during the dark years before 
the Civil War. 

Honor was accorded Douglass in Washington. He 
was appointed a councilman of the District of Colum- 
bia: President Grant appointed him secretary to the 
commission to San Domingo; he was made marshall 


of the District of Columbia under President Hayes; 
and later he was resident minister and consul general 
to the Republic of Haiti. 

‘The Haitian government made him its commission- 
er during the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, in 1893. 

Today, historians classify him as one of the greatest 
orators the country ever produced and one of the 
staunchest abolitionists when the country was hallt- 
slave, hall-free. 
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BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


Many of Benjamin Banncker’s neighbors thought 
he was lazy. To his lellow farmers who spent the 
hours from dawn to dusk tilling the Maryland soil, 
Banneker appeared to be sleeping most of the day. 
But when a man stays up all night studying the stars 
it is only during daylight hours that he can catch 
some sleep. 

The grandson of an African prince, Banneker was 
one of America’s first astronomers. Despite a meager 
education, his native mathematical genius enabled 
-Banneker to correct errors in some of the leading 
astronomical books and tables of his day. He has 
been credited with the calculation of the seventeen 
year cycle of the locust plague. 

Banneker’s grandfather was brought to America 
about 1690 and sold to an Englishwoman who had 
been sent to this country earlier to work out a term 
of indenture after being charged with theft. The 
woman had completed the term, purchased the farm 
and a few slaves. She later freed and married the 
African prince. 

Banncker spent most of his life on his father’s farm 

-near Baltimore and attended a small rural school 
near the farm. His father died when Banneker was 
still a young man and, although Banneker’s interest 
in mechanics led him to the construction of a clock 
that struck the hours, Banneker did not really become 
a scholar until he was well into middle age. 


A young neighbor who was interested in science 
loaned Banneker a number of tracts on astronomy 
and the Negro farmer turned his eyes to the stars and 
his mind to the pursuit of knowledge. In order to 
vive all his time to his studies Banneker sold his 
land for a small annual stipend and about 1792 began 
the publication of a series of almanacs. 

Gradually Banneker’s interests broadened to other 
fields. He took an interest in the social and political 
movements of the day and wrote eloquently of the 
uselessness of war. In a message to Secretary ol State 
Thomas Jefferson, Banneker pointed out the contrast 
between the institution of slavery and the philosophy 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

He became a follower of Thomas Paine and others 
who were beginning to proclaim the rights of man. 
He foresaw the need for a Department of the Interior 
in our national government and prophesied that 
some day men of all nations would gather together 
in a world organization to promote peace. 

Banneker opposed violence of any sort and termed 
capital punishment “murder in cold blood.” Of war 
he wrote: “To subdue that passion for war which 
education, added. to human depravity, has made uni- 
versal, a familiarity with the instruments of death, as 
well as all military shows, should be carefully 
avoided.” 
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BLANCHE K. BRUCE 


Blanche K. Bruce was one of the first Negro states- 
men. An expert on the problems of his constituents, 
a wise political leader, a proponent uf liberal causes, 
he was the first Negro to serve a full term in the 
United States Senate. 

Bruce’s climb to political eminence was similar to 
that of most political leaders past and present. He 
served in county and state offices, attended national 
conventions of the Republican party, and was the 
friend of men of political influence. His activities in 
the Senate centered about the problems of his race 
and the problems of the people of Mississippi he rep- 
resented. 

Born in slavery in Virginia, he was fortunate in 
that he was educated by members of his master’s fam- 
ily. During the Civil War he went to Hannibal, Mo., 
where he worked as a teacher and printer. At the age 
of 27 Bruce moved to Bolivar County in Mississippi 
and launched his political career. “he county was so 
situated that it was in constant danger of floods and 
Bruce became an expert on the problems of levee 
control. 

He became sergeant-at-arms of the state senate in 
1870 and later served as assessor, sheriff and tax col- 
lector of Bolivar county. He also served on the board 
of levee commissioners and as superintendent of the 
county school board. 
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In 1874 he was the Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate and was elected. One of his 
first friends in Washington was New York’s famous 
senator, Roscoe Conkling. Their friendship was a last- 
ing one and Bruce named a son after the New Yorker. 

Through Conkling’s aid Bruce was named to a 
number of important senate committees and particu- 
larly made his mark on the Committee for the Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
taries. He also set up and served on a committee de- 
signed to safeguard the rights of depositors of the 
defunct Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Bruce opposed exclusion of Chinese immigration and 
harsh treatment of the Indians. 

Shortly after the completion of his term in the 
Senate, Bruce was named register of the treasury by 
President James A. Garfield. He was the first Negro 
to hold that office. Bruce was out of office during the 
administration of President Grover Cleveland but 
re-entered political lite during the tenure of President 
Harrison as District of Columbia recorder of deeds. 
President William McKinley appointed Bruce register 
of the treasury for a second term in 1897. 

During the years he was not in public office Bruce 
was a frequent figure on the lecture platform and 


served as a trustee of Washington’s Howard Univer- 
sity. 


Josh White sang on street corners. 

‘Blind’ Lemon Jackson sang about a match box. 

Mahalia Jackson sings about Jesus. 

Music 1s a vital part of America. Whether a man 
ings on the lonesome range or before a packed house 


—the song’s the thing. 

Some say the American Negyo’s outstanding contri- 
bution to World Culture has been his inbred sense 
»f music, his ability to interpret his moods with mu- 
ic—jazz and spiritual 

Bessie Smith could give the commonplace blues the 
compelling poetic beauty of a Shakespearean sonnet. 

Marion Anderson’s velvety contralto approaches 
the sacred. 

The Negro is not endowed with the golden throat, 
but a number of them sing exceedingly well. 

In this field, he has no peer. 

Some say it’s his keen sense of rhythm. This comes 
naturally, whether he’s singing a song, dancing a jg, 
or blowing a horn. 

That isn’t to say, necessarily, that this characteristic 
is a racial trait. Some Negroes, not unlike members 
of other races, have the same grace of movement of an 
elephant on a slippery pavement. 

But others — well, take Bill “Bojangles” Robinson 
His sense of rhythm and dexterity was a phenomenon 
of the half century. And when Katherine Dunham 


MUSIC AND THE DANCE 


dances—it becomes an event to watch her indescrib- 
able grace. 

“Peg Leg” Bates can go through more intricate 
steps with one normal leg than three-fourths of the 
world’s population with two. 

In the realm of popular music, Negro musicians 
have mastered the field. Many of today’s recognized 
styles were influenced by the masters—Jimmy Lunce- 
ford, Andy Kirk, Don Redmon, Claude Hopkins, 
Mary Lou Williams, Nat ‘King’ Cole, Bennie Moten, 
Fletcher Henderson, King Oliver, Count Basie” and 
the Mills Bros. 

Of course, Louis “Pops” Armstrong and Duke El- 
‘mgton are in a class by themselves—not to be copied. 

The Negro, in a manner of speaking, has scaled the 
heights in the field of entertainment. From Bert Wil- 
liams to Ethel Waters—from black face comedy to the 
legitimate stage—he has run the gamut. From the 
light hi-de-hoes of Cab Calloway to the mellow voice 
of Dorothy Maynor; from a quice harp on the levee 
to Dean Dixon conducting a symphony, he has made 
his way. 

On Sunday nights, more people listen to Eddie 
“Rochester’ Anderson on the Jack Benny show than to 
a foreign policy speech on any night of the week. 

In the broad field of entertainment, the American 
Negro has made his mark—at home and abroad. 
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WILLIAM GRANT 
STILE; wor dene 
nowned American 
composer, showing 
theme music he coim- 
osed for New York 
World’s Fair to Grover 
A. Whalen, president 
of Fair Corporation, 
and Robert D. Kohn, 
chairman of Fair Com- 
mittee. 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


The name William Grant Still stands high in the 
annals of American music. 

His symphonies have shown .real genius. 

His trilogy “Africa” “Afro-American Sym- 
phony” — and “Symphony in G Minor” — written at 
the request of the noted conductor, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, shows the deep-seated talent found in the spare 
frame of William Grant Still. 

It catches, and holds suspended, the feeling of a 
people who have known “trouble from the very be- 
ginning.” Interspersed are joyous notes of infrequent 
gay times — in America and Africa. The whole history 
is wrapped in interesting tones by this composer who 
knows his subject matter. 

Music attracted William early in the Still home 
at Woodville, Mississippi. His father played the cor- 
net and led the small band in the village. 

The boy learned to play the violin at an early age 
— but he wasn’t satisfied with reading the notes on 
the music sheets; he wanted to write them as well. 

He attended Wilberforce University at Xenia, Ohio, 
and later the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. In be- 
tween, he met the great W. C. Handy of the “St. Louis 
Blues,” who was running a music publishing house in 
Memphis. 
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Still had the greatest admiration for this man who 
was able to breathe into his blues the same lasting 
qualities of human emotions found in the Negro 
spiritual. 

Handy gave Still a job — in his office during the 
daytime, and in his band at night. 

After a year at Oberlin, Still rejoined Handy in 
New York where the great composer had moved. 
There he got a good taste of music that didn’t have 
the mad pace of the one-night stands he played in 
the Delta country. 

The Mississippian met the renowned Eubie Blake 
and Noble Sissle, and played cello with the Blake 
band in the famous production, “Shuffle Along.” 

He enjoyed the slower pace and the sweet rhythms 
of Eubie Blake — but Still wanted to write music as 
well as play it. 

He wanted to write music as free from restraint as 
an unbridled colt let loose on a prairie field. 

Still quit New York for the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music at Boston. 

At thirty, the small violin player from Woodville 
had played every instrument from piano to bass viol, 
in every kind of band, in smoke-choked honky tonks, 
crowded night clubs, supper clubs and theatres. 


ay, 


He was thoroughly steeped in musical theory and 
harmony. 

Sull felt he was ready to turn to composing. 

His music has been greatly influenced by the mod- 
ernist, Edgar Varese, who, in a manner of speaking, 
was a music surrealist at that time. 

Still, who now lives in Southern California with 
his wife and two children, is a painstaking workman. 
He writes and revises, revises and writes. He strives 
for “honest, sincere music.” 

Most of his works have a Negro motif. In the opera 
“Blue Steel,” the characters are a Negro from Birming- 
ham, a beautiful voodoo girl and a princess and high 
priest of the cult. In it he is able to run the gamut 
of Negro emotions against the backdrop of resound- 
ing chants and drums. 


Other operas include ““Prouble Island,” “A South- 
ern Interlude” and “A Bayou Legend.” 

His “Lenox Avenue,” which is a series of ten orches- 
tral episodes for orchestra, chorus, and announcer, 
especially written for radio, has made history for 
radio. 

Still says he is a happy man because he is now able 
to devote-all of his time to his music and his family. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution has been that he 
has made the music world aware of the symphonic 
potentialities of the Negro. 

He has proved, beyond doubt, that the Negro’s 
particular contribution to the musical culture of this 
country can be more than spirituals and much of the 
Negro dance music. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


It was a clear, cool Easter afternoon in Washington. 

More than 75,000 people had come to hear her sing. 

The steps of the Lincoln Shrine were to be her stage 
and the open mall of Washington was the auditorium. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes introduced the world- 
famous contralto to the vast audience whose thunder- 
ous applause rent the quiet of the evening. 

Marian Anderson began to sing. 

There were tears in her eyes and in the eyes of 
those who listened. 


On that day in Washington, Marian Anderson took 
a firmer grip on the hearts of Americans. 

As the cool winds whipped her fur coat and her 
voice went over the crowd — critics said this was one 
of America’s finest hours. 

Many cried unashamedly as the great singer caught 
the full beauty and meaning of the spiritual, ‘Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I See.” 

Miss Anderson was born in Philadelphia in 1908 
of parents who were Virginians. Her mother had 
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taught school in Virginia. Marian was the oldest of 
three daughters born to the Andersons. 

Music was as much a part of her — even in her 
early years — as her voice. She sang in the choir at 
Union Baptist Church and people felt the power of 
the deep, velvety throat that could, when needed, 
carry all four parts of every hymn. 

The congregation liked it so much, members estab- 
lished a “Marian Anderson’s Future” fund to finance 
the professional training of this rare voice. 

Miss Anderson attended the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls — and through the years she 
has been held up to succeeding freshmen classes as 
“an example of finer womanhood.” 

While her voice still was like the jewel that needs 
fine polishing to show off to best advantage, neverthe- 
less Miss Anderson was entered in competition against 
300 other contestants for an appearance at Lewisohn 
Stadium. She won. 

The great Philadelphia music teacher, Guiseppe 
Boghetti, entered her name. He had heard her sing, 
“Deep River,” and it had made him cry. 

But America didn’t take the singer seriously. 

So.she went to Europe for study on a Rosenwald 
Fellowship. 

She made her public debut in Paris in 1935, after 
four years of intense study — of music and languages. 
Music lovers and critics came from all over to listen. 
And in the audience sat her mother who had come 
from Philadelphia. 

That evening, Miss Anderson captured the full 
beauty of German and French arias, the joy found in 
Russian folk songs and the deep-seated yearning in 
Negro spirituals. 

Paris pressed the little Baptist choir singer to her 
breast and kissed her on the cheek. Her fame was 
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assured. 

Miss Anderson went on to sing at command pe 
formances for King Gustav in Stockholm and King 
Christian in Copenhagen. She sang before four reign: 
ing Queens. 

Even the great Finn composer, Sibelius, invited 
to his home for coftee — a treat granted only the very 
great. 

But after hearing her, he shouted to his butler: 

“No, no! Not coffee, champagne!” 

He later dedicated to her his compositio 
“Solitude.” 

Now she felt she was ready to face the critical 
audience back home. 

Word had raced to America of Miss Anderson's 
total capture of Europe. A big home-coming concer 
was arranged for her in New York City on Decemb 
SO) 193.5: 

The day before, she broke her ankle. 

But no one knew, as she poured out the beauty 
that the egreat Italian master and composer, Artur 
Toscanini, said comes along once a century. 


Today in America, and throughout the music-lo 
ing world, her name is synonymous with the very 
best in music. She sings in nine languages and ha 
a vast repertoire of more than two hundred songs 

Music has been profitable for Miss Anderson. She 
lives the life of the gentlewoman with her husband 
on their well-appointed estate outside Danbury, Con 
necticut. 

Her home town of Philadelphia can serve to indi 
cate in what esteem this woman is held. The city gav 
her its coveted Bok award — the second woman eve 
so honored by the Quaker City. 

And at one time she scrubbed porches in Phil 
delphia to help make ends meet when her father died 


Dean Dixon wore a serious expression the day he 
took the podium in January, 1942. 

In front of him was the great NBC orchestra. 

And NBC had thrown open its nation-wide network 
of radio stations. 

Dean Dixon rapped his baton for attention. Then — 
for the first time in American history—an American 
Negro conducted the famous orchestra. 

Mrs. Henry Charles Dixon was in the audience. 
Tears welled in her eyes as her son brought forth from 
the great orchestra the music before them. 

When the concert was over, the orchestra paid trib- 
ute to the expertness of the conductor by standing 
with prolonged applause. 

Public acclaim was overwhelming. 

Today Dean Dixon is recognized on both sides of 
the Atlantic as a conductor of note. 

The story of Dean Dixon, who dared to follow a 
dream. is also the study of a mother who wanted for 
her son the ambition he wanted to achieve—to con- 
duct a symphony orchestra. 

In his youth she had carried him, again and again, 
up to the third floor balcony at Carnegie Hall where 
the two listened to interpretations of the world’s great 
music. 

At three, Dean was given a violin. Mrs. Dixon, 
whose husband had died, felt that her child should 
have music as a vital part of his education no matter 
how poor they were. 

She didn’t think of his adopting it for his life’s 
work. She had hoped that he would prepare himself 
for medicine, but she wanted him to be proficient in 
music. 

After his graduation .rom tne DeWitt Clinton High 
School, where he played the violin in the school or- 
chestra, it was suggested to Mrs. Dixon that her son 
would probably make a better musician than a doctor 
since he had shown a great musical talent. 

Dixon had already organized a little symphony or- 
chestra at the Harlem YMCA made up of whites and 
Negroes—and many of its performances equaled those 
of seasoned musicians. 

The Juilliard School of Music was suggested to the 
‘mother. 


DEAN DIXON 


But there had to be extraordinary talent to get 
into this famous school. Dean had given up the violin 
for a year to turn his full attention to his school work 
and subsequent graduation. 

Mrs. Dixon, a musician herself, coached her son in 
his preparations. 

The famed conductor, Dr. Walter Damrosch, was 
one of the three persons in the audition room the day 
Dean went to play. He was admitted to the Institute 
of Music and Arts to study the violin. His audition 
had been admirable. 

Among courses taken by the musician was one in 
conducting. Dean worked overly hard—he had to. 
Because he was pioneering in the field of conducting 
where no member of his race in America had gone on 
before, he had to be convincing. 

There would be heartaches ahead, but let them not 
come from the lack of knowledge of the subject 
matter. 

He was invited to conduct the Chamber Orchestra 
of the League of Music Lovers at Town Hall in 1938. 
This came while he was studying at Columbia after 
his graduation from Juilliard. 

After taking a graduate degree at Columbia, oppor- 
tunities to exercise his talent and knowledge didn’t 
come fast—nor did Dean Dixon despair. 

But word traveled about his work as conductor of 
the New York group that was made up of many races 
and many colors. During one concert, Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, head of the music department at the National 
Broadcasting Company, was present. 

Chotzinoff told David Sarnoff, president of the Ra- 
dio Corporation ot America, which owned NBC, about 
Dixon. Dean was invited to guest conduct the NBC 
Summer Symphony. 

During this concert, the Negro conductor proved 
that neither race nor color was a handicap in inter- 
preting serious music. 

Today, Dean Dixon has established himself as an 
outstanding director. He is accepted in music circles 
solely on his ability. He is a success on a worldwide 
scale because he believed in a dream and worked hard 
to see it to fruition. 
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In Copenhagen, Denmark, a music critic wrote 
after hearing the hauntingly beautiful voice of Dor- 
othy Maynor: 

“She is in touch with the divine! Here isan art of 
singing that is as clear as a bell and with the whole 
European tradition behind its every line. In Handel’s 
‘The Creation,’ we heard the most irresistible rendi- 
tion of the aria ‘With Verdure Clad’ given in a long 
time.” 

Dorothy Maynor is the toast of three continents. 

She has performed with many of the major sym- 
phony orchestras of America—and she has appeared 
at such Summer music festivals as New York’s Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, Chicago’s Grant Park, Hollywood’s 
Hollywood Bowl, Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell 
and Washington’s Watergate. 

When the late Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of 
the famed Boston Symphony Orchestra, first heard 
the singer from Hampton Institute, he exclaimed: 

“The world must hear her voice.” 

Subsequently the world did—and apparently en- 
joyed what it heard. 

An Italian critic wrote after one of her concerts 
in Rome: 

“Voice so sonorous in the high register, so deep 
and mysterious in the low tones. In German lieder 
—What strength! What pathos! What fanatic poetic 
fervor, profound and convincing.” 

Dorothy Maynor was born in Norfolk, Virginia. 
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DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Her father was a minister—-and she learned the spir- 
ituals early. She received her first voice lessons at 
Hampton where she entered at 14. 

While with the noted Hampton Choir she traveled 
throughout the United States and Europe. This was 
her first concert experience. Miss Maynor’s talent was 
immediately recognized. In recognition of it she was 
winner of a scholarship to the Westminster Choir 
School where she studied under Dr. John Finley 
Williamson. ; 

Following Dr. Koussevitzky’s exclamation, Miss 
Maynor made her debut in’ New York where she 
scored a brilliant triumph. 

Since that time she ‘has sung for audiences in 
France, Holland, Italy, Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den. She has also sung in Canada, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Central and South America and the Caribbean 
islands. 

The music critic of The Panama Tribune said after 
her concert in the Canal Zone: Ry 

“Such music the Isthmus has not heard for a long 
time.” 

Dorothy Maynor continues to win high praise of 
critics and audiences alike wherever she appears in 
concerts, on the air, or with symphonic orchestras. 

Here is a truly great voice, as one expert said, that 
“caresses the ear and floats on air, and a personality 
endowed with a touching humility and gratitude for 
the soaring gift of song that is hers.” 
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W. C. 


“Sometimes my heart grows weary of its sadness 
Sometimes my life grows weary of its pain.” 

W. C. Handy heard these words sung as he stood 
outside a St. Louis saloon. 

He was hungry, tired and alone as he listened. The 
man who sang was the epitome of the words. His 
eyes were glassy, his clothes torn—and the words came 
from his mouth in prayer-like tones. 

Handy watched him over the swinging door. He 
had come to St. Louis with his quartet to sing for 
pennies, nickels or any handout. 

It was during the great depression in the '90’s, and 
for the quartet, a dollar was a seldom seen thing. 
They had come into St. Louis on a boxcar. 


The barroom singer’s song seemed to téll. Handy’s © 


own story. 

Handy entered the room and the singer easily rec- 
ognized a kindred soul—he handed the guitar over 
to the newcomer without a word. 

Handy vented his feeling in song. 

He told his St. Louis saga. 

The drinkers at the bar and in the booths paused 


to listen. 


It was sort of a prayer put to music. A few coins 
were given him as he turned to go. 

Life hadn’t been too easy for this Florence, Alabama 
boy who was born in 1873. His father, the Rev. 
Charles B. Handy, wasn’t sympathetic with the boy’s 
ambition to become a musician. Even when the youth 
worked and saved his pennies for a new guitar, the 
shiny new instrument was exchanged for a Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary at the suggestion of the 
family. 


HANDY 


Jim ‘Turner, a traveling minstrel, probably had the 
greatest influence on Handy during his youth. He 
visited Florence and spun dreams and played music. 
He told beautiful tales of Beale Street in Memphis, 
where music was as important to the residents as the 
day’s meals. Then Jim Turner would turn to his 
trumpet and put his story into music. 

W. C. Handy listened and swayed with the crowd. 


*He:- had never heard such wonderful music as had 


come from ‘Turner’s well-worn horn. 

Handy decided to master the trumpet. He con- 
tracted to buy one for $1.75 and pay for it by the 
week. He practiced diligently and finally landed a 
job with Turner. But his father soon put a stop to 
the employment. 

Handy was 15 when he definitely decided to follow 
a career in music. This time his father couldn't stop 
him. He had finished high school and tried several 
rural schoolteaching jobs—but he was unhappy. 

As a foundry worker in Bessemer, Alabama, he or- 
ganized a brass band. But the depression put an énd 
to tunds people spent for such entertainment—so 
Handy faced real poverty. But he still believed that 
music was his field, so he went to Birmingham where 
he organized the quartet. 

After a stint with the celebrated Mahara’s Minstrels 
which gave Handy a well-rounded musical education, 
the small cornet player found himself on Jim Turner’s 
beloved Beale Street with a band of his own in the 
fall of 1909. 

Handy’s first composition, which gained nationwide 
popularity, was a ditty called “Mr. Crump,” which he 
wrote in honor of the Memphis politician. The title 
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was later changed to “Memphis Blues.” 

Out ol desperation, Handy sold the song to a New 
York publisher for fifty dollars—and it soon swept 
the country. He heard people singing it wherever he 
went, but he received none of the financial benefits 
from: its success. 

Again Handy soon found himself without funds 
and hungry. 

It was in this desperate state of affairs that he 
wrote the song that was to bring him world fame. 

‘The story is told that Handy was standing at a 
window when he heard a woman remark: 

“My man’s got a heart like a rock cast into the sea.” 

It became the motivating thought around which 
his famous “St. Louis Blues’ was written. 


Handy 


poured out the troubles that were a part of him. The 
music was low-down. The composer remembered his 
St. Louis days—he remembered the song he had heard 
at the saloon door. 

‘The “St. Louis Blues” has sold more copies than 
any other single piece of music. 

‘Today, Handy, who is totally blind, owns his own 
music publishing house. He also heads a foundation 
for the blind in which he encourages blind musicians 
not to let the darkness block their ambitions. 

Musicians over the world honor this man who stays 
perennially young—as the Father of the Blues. 

And he still blows his trumpet on occasions. 

His “St. Louis Blues” is hummed, sung or played 
wherever men sing. 


Great Shakespearean Actor 


lra Irederick Eldridge was considered one of the 
greatest actors in the world around 1850. He was one 
of the first Negroes to play the role of the Moor in 
“Othello” 


and medals, and the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 


Ile yeceteed many decorations of crosses 


and the King of Prussia were among those who hon- 


ored the talent of Aldridge. 


Early Chicago Settler 


One of the first settlers on the site now known as 
Chicago was Jean Baptiste Point Du Sable, a Negro. 
karly vecords show that he traded with trappers and 
Indians and the British held him in high regard. A 
marker has been placed on the site where he built 


his log cabin home. 


Springarn Medal Winner 


Charles W. Chestnutt, born in Cleveland, 1858, re- 
cclved the Spingarn Medal in 1928 for his “pioneer 
work as a literary artist depicting the life and struggle: 
of Americans of Negro descent.” His first story, “The 
Goophered Grapevine,” appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly in August, 1887. He later wrote short siories 
and novels using the racial theme. 
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South Pacific Hero 


Charles Jackson Trench, a mess attendant on the 
U.S.S. Gregory in World War I, swam through dan- 
gerous waters for six hours towing a raft loaded with 
seamen after his ship was torpedoed and sunk in the 
South Pacific during the Battle of the Solomons, in 
September, 1942. 


Minute Man at Bunker Hill 

One of the early heroes of the American Revolu- 
tionary War was a slave, Peter Salem. He served as 
a Minute Man under Capt. John Nixon and at Bunker 
Hill killed the Britisher, Maj. Pitcairn. In Framing- 
ton, Masachusetts, Salem’s home, a granite monument 
was erected over his grave in 1816. 


ASNLH Founded by Famous Scholar 


The noted historian, Carter G. Woodson, organized 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory in Chicago, Sept. 9, 1915. Its purpose: 1. to col- 
lect: sociological and historical data; 2. to publish 
books on Negro life and history; 3. to promote the 
study of the Negro through clubs and schools; and 4. 
to help bring about harmony between races by inter- 
preting the one to the other. 
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BESSIE SMITH 


The haunting, husky voice of Bessie Smith remains 
a topic of conversation for the jazz lover. 

“Her style represented a conceded standard of ex- 
cellence in the art of blues declaration that was sel- 
dom equaled,” said critic Winthrop Sargeant. 

It was somewhat simpler and somewhat more pure- 
ly “African” than the style of the average blues sing- 
er. She used a very small range and a very limited 
style. 

But her renditions were musical experiences of the 
highest order. She was the Empress of the Blues, as 
her publicity labeled her. In her music, she had that 
“overwhelming certainty that only the very great, no 
matter what the field, can assert.” 

She was that rare example of pupil eclipsing the 
teacher. 

Ma Rainey, the throaty blues shouter, discovered 
Bessie Smith on one of her trips through ‘Tennessee. 
She immediately liked the big, brown skinned girl 
who was willing to work with her teacher and idol 
around the clock. 

‘Vhey worked well together; the result was the most 
magnificent of all blues voices. 

Barry Ulanov in “A History of Jazz in America,” 
said Ma taught Bessie the intricacies of blues singing, 
the carefully placed two-bar fill-ins and introductions, 
the melodic variations, the tricks of voice and rhyth- 
mic accent, the twists of phrase with which to untwist 
the double meaning. 

Bessie Smith was a natural—she had the full un- 
derstanding of the composer's intention in his music. 
For instance, critics have repeatedly pointed out that 
one of the most famous of her records is the two-part 
“Empty Bed Blues” which has an almost terrilying 


loneliness. 

Bessie Smith gave stature to the blues. She made 
more than 150 records, and more than halt are mas- 
terpieces. Her recording of “You've Been a.Good Ole 
Wagon, But You Done Broke Down,” is a rare poetic 
experience. 

When she sang, she paid little attention to the 
notes, or even the words, of the printed version. She 
abandoned the rigid conventional lines of the stand- 
ard tune and reduced the song to the full meaning 
the composer intended. 

Some of her songs had prayerful meaning—plaints 
addressed to God. Her heart was revealed in “Salt 
Water Blues,” “Rainy Weather Blues,” ‘‘Cemetery 
Blues,” “Golden Rule Blues,” “Back Water Blues.” 

And when she turned her attention to man, she 
seemed to have been saying what many women would 
like to say. She said it in: “Mistreatin’ Daddy,” “Do 
Your Duty,” “A Good Man Is Hard to Find,” “Sweet 
Mistreater’” and ‘Careless Love.” .” 

Ulanov recalled that some of the best musicians of 
the twenties and early thirties played their best for 
her—Louis Armstrong, Joe Smith, Jimmy Harrison, 
Coleman Hawkins, Fletcher Henderson, James P. 
Johnson, Jack Teagarden and Benny Goodman. And 
they all stayed “tastefully, though inventively, back 
of henry 

Bessie Smith’s voice would have been excellent in 
opera, but she chose the commonplace blues. It has 
been recalled that her death in 1937 in Mississippi, 
when there was some doubt about taking her to a 
white hospital following an auto accident, echoes the 
tragedy of the lines she had sung so imperially. 
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Lena Horne has been called a ravishingly beautiful 
woman. 

And when she sings—seldom has so much feeling 
been put into song. 

A critic remarked after hearing her sing “Stormy 
Weather,’—‘‘I could almost see the storm clouds gath- 
ering.” 

Lena Horne doesn’t have the best singing voice in 
show business, but she is “all-woman” when she sings. 

In a little more than 10 years, she has skyrocketed 
to fame and fortune. She is as well known as any 
artist in show business, both here and abroad. 

The beautiful Miss Horne has covered much 
ground since those lean days in the late 30s when she 
was a hoofer in the chorus line at Harlem’s Cotton 
Club. 1 

The daughter of an actress with the old La Fayette 
Stock Company in Harlem, Miss Horne was born in 
Brooklyn, June 30, 1917. She left school at 16 to 
make her way on the stage. 

A good word from her mother landed her the 
chorus job which she kept for two years. Occasionally 
she sang, but it was her dancing that kept her em- 
ployed. 

In December, 1940, a friend remarked to her that 
orchestra leader Charlie Barnet was conducting a 
search for a female vocalist. Lena Horne applied ‘the 
same day she heard the news—and was hired on the 
spot. 

When Lena moved upstage giving voice to the Bar- 
net rhythms, it represented one of the few times a 
female Negro vocalist was out in front of a white ag- 
gregation. 
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LENA HORNE 


But the singer had a unique way of putting a song 
over, and soon she became a solid, classy nightclub 
entertainer. Her tame grew as she traveled with the 
Barnet crew. There followed recording and radio 
assignments. 

In February, 1942, she received an invitation to 
open in Hollywood’s Trocadero Cabaret, and later in 
the Mocambo Club. Critics hailed the brown-skinned 
beauty, and said her voice was like “dripping honey.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios beckoned before her 
engagement ended at the Mocambo. She signed a 
long-term contract with the major studio. 

She had a minor singing role in the film “Panama 
Hattie” in 1942, but Miss Horne showed some activity 
in a later film, “Cabin in the Sky.” As “Georgia 
Brown” she was credited with making it a real money- 
maker. 

Miss Horne appeared in a number of M-G-M pro- 
ductions including “Stormy Weather” in which she 
starred with Bill ‘Bojangles’ Robinson and an all- 
Negro cast. 

She has sung at the Capitol Theatre in New York 
and the Savoy Plaza Hotel’s Cafe Lounge, one of 
Gotham’s show places. 

Miss Horne’s beauty, and surely her voice, have 
been assets in her ascendancy. But the real credit 
goes to her willingness to work hard to become a top 


_ performer. 


She said in her autobiography, as told to Helen 
Arstein and Carlton Moss, that she receives a number 
of letters from anxious parents of would-be actresses 
seeking advice. 

One such letter began: 

“I am writing to you for help with my daughter be- 
cause you are the only colored movie star I know. I 
am a widow with two children. My oldest girl is 15. 
She is in high school. She can sing and dance and 
everybody says she has lots of talent. She has your 
color. Josephine, that’s my daughter, keeps begging 
me to let her quit school. She wants to go to New 
York so she can go on the stage. . .” 

Miss Horne’s advice was that if the girl chose to 
follow a stage career, encourage her. But stress the 
fact to her that she must be prepared to take the 
heartaches that go along with the business, as well as 
the applause. Despite what seems a glamorous side 
of it, show business is a tough business that requires 
the very best in the performer. 


Edward “The Duke ot” Ellington seems to have 
taken: 

—The serious overtones of William Grant Still 

—Added a dash of the lowdown blues of W. C. 
Handy 

—Put in a pinch of the pathos of Bessie Smith 

—Stirred in a tablespoon of the hopefulness found 
in the Negro Spiritual— 

And combined these ingredients with his own im- 
measurable talent at musical composition. The re- 
sult is native American music at its finest. 

Year after year, the Ellington name is high among 
American composers—and his tunes are as fresh and 
incomparable today as they were a generation ago. 

The Duke’s list of hits stretches out like OI’ Man 
River — and they just keep rolling along. Seldom 
‘does a day pass that one can’t hear an Ellington tune 
wherever music is played. 

These Ellington hits are considered classics of 
American jazz: 

Mood Indigo—Solitude—Black and Van Fantasy— 
Flamingo—Don’t Get Around Much Anymore—The 
A-Train—Black, Brown and Beige—Caravan—Sophis- 
ticated Lady—I Got It Bad—Perdido—I Let A Song 
Go Out of My Heart. 

In nationwide competitions conducted by Down- 
beat magazine, the Duke Ellington aggregation has 
carried off 15 awards. 

The Duke himself won first place in the soloist di- 


vision in 1946 and 1948 for his piano mastery. He 
led the carefully-selected All-Star band in 1946 in a 
concert at Carnegie Hall. 

In the nationwide favorite-band division—the El- 
lington crew captured top honors in 1942—1944—1946 
—1948. 


It won runners-up honors in 1940—1943—1945— 
1947 and 1949. 

A Downbeat editor said Ellington has enough 
plaques to paper the average size room, and trophies 
galore. 

The Ellington music has been described as “an 
amazing combination of many things. It has a firm 
structural background. Its melodies move against 
each other in the lush harmonies of rich counterpoint. 

“The musicians are disciplined by the score, yet 
they are free to improvise intelligently. Against his 
off-beat rhythm he weaves tonal threads that inter- 
twine themselves in and out of the entire work.” 

The Duke of Ellington is in a category by himself. 
And no one has dared to enter. He has been called 
the “most original musical mind in America.” His 
genius has been acknowledged even by the great clas- 
sical artists. 

Edward Kennedy Ellington was born April 29, 
1899, in Washington, D. C. His father was employed 
in the Navy Department. His mother encouraged the 
boy’s every whim. 

Ellington was the “sharpest kid’ in the neighbor- 
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hood and his flamboyant manner caused school mates 
to good-naturedly nickname him “Duke.” 

Piano lessons began for him at the age of seven. 

Duke was 24 when he hit Broadway with his five- 
piece band, the Washingtonians. Competition was 
razor-sharp. There was the great Fletcher Henderson 
playing at: the downtown Roseland Ballroom and the 
great trumpeter King Oliver uptown at the Savoy 
Ballroom. 

And the unchallenged master of all he surveyed up- 
town or downtown was Paul Whiteman, the incom- 
parable. 

‘The Duke moved almost unnoticed into the Ken- 
tucky Club. Among the listeners who came to hear 
the unusual rhythms of the small combo from Wash- 


ington was Irving Mills, a musician’s agent. Mills 
liked what he heard’ and, when King Oliver refused 
to open the new Cotton Club, Mills offered the job 
to Ellington. That was in 1927. 

From the moment the Duke of Ellington entered 
the Cotton Club, he has set the pace in American 
dance music. And he is acclaimed in Europe almost 
as widely as in America. 

The Ellington style has never been successfully imi- 
tated—musicians have analyzed the music—they have 
dissected it—but they have never been able to success- 
fully put it back together again. 

The Duke remains the giant figure in American 
jazz. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


If Louis Armstrong has any competition on the 


trumpet, it’s Gabriel, the greatest trumpeter of them 
all. 

“OV Pops” —“Satchmo” — “Gatemouth” — “Dipper— 
mouth” Armstrong is the greatest jazz trumpeter who 
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has ever put a horn to mouth — considering that 
Gabriel’s music might not be in the jazz category. 

One time during a gig at the Holborn Empire 
theatre in London, Louis split his lip. But he played 
on while blood splattered his white shirt front. 
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Louis Armstrong has the ability to set the jazz 
lovers afire with his horn. He's played on both sides 
of the Atlantic and perhaps he is the one musican in 
all the western world who could blow his way behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

When “Ol! Pops” sticks the trumpet to his lips and 
takes off on a chorus, he can jerk tears or cause laugh- 
ter depending on what kind of mood he’s in. 

One critic said that he has “made almost all the 
noises and riffs and tunes and tone progressions that 
shaped jazz and made it a legitimate art form.” 

He has taken so many prizcs on the trumpet that 
he himself admits that he doesn’t know the number. 

And that’s not all. 

Although his voice has a resemblance to the tonal 
quality of gravel in a concrete mixer, there’s no voice 
in America which captures the seriousness of the blues 
story like Armstrong's. 

The singer is yet to be born who can put the 
sweetness in the song, “When It’s Sleepy Time Down 
South.” that “Ol Pops” has. 

Perhaps the only way to describe this fabulous 
bundle of rhythm and musical talent is to say that 
Gabriel had better look to his laurels on that day 
when Armstrong is called to front and center. 

Louis Armstrong was born in New Orleans on 
July 4, 1900 — and being jailed at 14 for shooting off 
a pistol in celebration of New Year's Eve was one ol 
the finer things that has happened to him. 

For his crime, Louis was sent to the New Orleans 
Wails’ Home, and there he met Prof. Peter Davis who 
taught him to blow the trumpet and bugle. “Satchmo” 
tooted the bugle on formal occasions and he played 
the cornet in the Home's Brass Band. 

At that time jazz was suffering birth pangs and 
Louis, without knowing it, was to be mid-wife. Joseph 
“King” Oliver was around with his horn keeping an eye 
on things, but Louis was the person who spanked the 
baby and saw it off to a healthy start in life. 

Louis led his first band in 1917. He played at basket 
parties and funerals — he was as much a part of 
Rampart Street as the restaurants serving red beans 
and rice. 

Joe Oliver kept an eye on the youngster — taught 
him all he knew about the trumpet — and when he 


ielt that “Satchmo” was ready, he invited Armstrong to 
jem him in 1925. 

However, before that time, Louis had gained ex- 
perience on the river boats in New Orleans. He had 
played with the Pops Foster and Baby Dodds outfits 
and he had done a stint with Luis Russell and his 
great band. 

He cut a number of record sides with “King” Oliver 
-— but getting ahead with the Oliver crew with Oliver 
playing the same instrument was not an easy task. 

The following year, Fletcher Henderson, the fa- 
mous jazz pianist, beckoned to Armstrong to join his 
orchestra, an outfit which included the outstanding 
sidemen of the day — Don Redmond, Buster Bailey 
and Coleman Hawkins, to name three. 

Those boys could blow — and it didn’t take much 
persuasion. 

Louis stayed with the Fletcher Henderson crew for 
a year — then headed for the Second City — Chicago. 
For the next five years he made records with the top 
blues singers. 

His trumpet was the backdrop for the moaning 
blues of Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey and Clara Smith. 

In the summer of 1932 Louis Armstrong invaded 
and conquered Europe. Spontaneous acclaim greeted 
him at every port. Europe sang his praises far more 
enthusiastically than America. “Satchmo” stayed for 
four months. 

When he returned to America, he picked up the 
Luis Russell crew and toured the country for the 
next ten years. 

Whether playing with an orchestra or doing a 
single, “Ol Pops” is a mighty man with his horn. 

He brought respectability to jazz. 

‘There are many famous musicians today who call 
him “teacher.” 

His records are in demand. 

His “Sugar Foot Stomp” with the Henderson band 
is a collector's item. 

Trumpet players will come and go as time moves 
on — but it is safe to say that up until this ume, 
few men have mastered the musical instrument more 
completely than Louis “Pops” Armstrong — the man 
with a horn. 


——————————— 


“Ethel Waters has scaled the heights in a tough, 
gruelling business which makes and breaks stars faster 
than a press agent can turn out a blurb. 

“Moreover, she is living proof of the truism that 
show business consists of unpredictable ups and 
downs. Some of its finest artists must experience long 
periods of obscurity and privation before breaking 
through to the kind of creative success that is the 
ultimate goal of all who work behind the footlights.” 

Allan Morrison said this of the famous stage and 
screen star in an article for Negro Digest, in April, 
1950. 

He added another comment: 


“She is now in her fifties, quite grey, and possessed: 


of a frame of gigantic proportions. Her rise to star- 
dom has been accomplished by a very perceptible 
increase in weight. Nowadays she likes to tell people 
that when she first broke into. show business she was 
as thin as a rake.” 

The noted actress made her initial appearance on 
Broadway in 1927 in a musical called “Africana.” She 
was tall, almost statuesque, James Weldon Johnson 
recalled in his book “Black Manhattan,” with a head 
so beautiful that Antonio Salemmi asked the privilege 
of doing it in bronze. 

Ethel Waters, whose body movements were lan- 
guorous, dominated the show. Her singing electrified 
Broadway. She compelled attention with a clear voice 
that never seemed to exert itself. 

It was this voice, and her great beauty, that pro- 
jected Ethel Waters into the limelight, long before 
her unusual acting talent was discovered. Her initial 
Broadway appearance was the first step that was to 
lead ultimately to stardom. 
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ETHEL WATERS 


Miss Waters was born of poverty-stricken parents in 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Her autobiography, written 
in collaboration with Charles Samuels, speaks graphic- 
ally of her childhood: 

“IT never was a child. 

“T never was coddled, or liked, or understood by 
my tamily. 

“J never felt I belonged. 

“I was always an outsider. 

“I was born out of wedlock, but that had nothing 
to do with all this. To people like mine a thing like 
that just didn’t mean much.” 

There wasn’t money in the family to provide food. 
“IT stole food to live on when I was a child,” she said. 
Ethel Waters attended a nearby convent school whose 
sisters often supplied her with meals. 

She married at twelve. 

But marriage didn’t ease the economic load. She 
worked as a maid and laundress in a Philadelphia 
hotel where she was paid $4.75 a week. 

It was during this period that she was persuaded 
by two boys in the neighborhood to sing at a nearby 
nightclub. “hey had listened to her sing and con- 
vinced her that she could land a job on the stage. 

At 17, Miss Waters had moved to Baltimore where 
she was singing at the Lincoln Theatre for nine dol- 
lars a week—and her managers, the two neighborhood 
boys, were receiving $25. 

Recalling those early days in honky-tonk dives 
where cigaret smoke almost blotted out the customers, 
she told Earl Wilson of the New York Post: 

“When I was a night club entertainer, I used to 
work from nine until unconscious. I was just a young 
girl and when I tried to sing anything but the double- 


“meaning songs, they would say, ‘Come on, Ethel, get 
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hot. 

Alter her appearance in “Africana,” she gained 
notice as real theatrical talent. She was engaged for 
Lew Leslie’s production of “Blackbirds” in 1930. 
Later she starred in the Sam Harris production of 
“Rhapsody in Black” in }931, and a similarly named 
revue in 1932. 

For the next several seasons, Miss Waters was al- 
most a fixture on Broadway. She was starred with 
Clifton Webb and Marilyn Miller in “As Thousands 
Cheer,” the Irving Berlin musical in 1933. Two sea- 
sons later she costarred with Beatrice Lillie in “At 
Home Abroad.” 

It was her singing of many of the songs in these 
shows that catapulted her into the starring bracket. 
The songs “Dinah,” and “I’m Coming, Virginia,” 
critics say, are a part of her personality and fame. 
Later she was to make world famous the throbbing 
blues song, ‘Stormy Weather.” 

Since those days, Miss Waters has gained added 
distinction in motion picture roles. She was a stand- 
out in “Cabin in the Sky.” Her sympathetic role in 
“Pinky” in 1949 was handled with deep understand- 


ing —especially in scenes with the incomparable Ethel 
Barrymore. 

Miss Waters has appeared in a number of films and 
musicals—but it was as a member of the cast of the 
Broadway play, “The Member of the Wedding,” that 
she played her greatest role. 

When the play was produced in 1950, a critic said 
of Miss Waters: 

“Miss Waters, one of the most distinguished and 
colorful personalities in the American theatre, has 
just burst forth from behind a veil of enforced inactiv- 
ity and scored a smashing success as the star of the 
Broadway hit, “The Member of the Wedding.” 

The hit play was made into a movie, and Miss 
Waters’ performance cast her into the hearts of thou- 
sands who saw the picture. 

“Believe it or not, they used to call me String 
Bean,” she told Morrison. But many persons will 
agree with him when he wrote: 

“She is no longer a ‘String Bean’ either in terms 
of physical size or artistic stature.” 

This child of Louisa Tar Anderson and John Wes- 
ley Waters has scaled the heights of show business. 


ROLAND HAYES 


Roland Hayes feels a deep sense of mission in his 
songs, he has said. 
Once he appeared on a Louisville, Ky., theatre stage. 


The audience was made up of many of those whom 
Hayes had served as a waiter in Louisville’s exclusive 
Pendennis Club. 


He had sung in the club with other waiters on 
special occasions. His tenor voice was casily recogniz- 
able. 

The theatre engagement was a sort of experiment 
to show Hayes off to the populace. 

He sang that night — not as an artist — but as a 
waiter who represented “something unique™ in enter- 
tainment lor persons accustomed to the very best. 

‘The audience heard the sweetness of the rare voice 
as it captured the depth and meaning of the Negro 
spiritual — but they never saw the singer's face until 
the very end ol the concert. 

Roland Hayes had to sing from behind a screen. 

The mores of the town didn’t sanction a Negro’s 
appearance on the stage except in a minstrel show. 

Many years later alter the singer had gained world- 
wide fame as one ol the great tenors of the age, Hayes 
was invited to return to Louisville. 

This time he held the appointment with his audi- 
ence face to face. It wasn’t a waiter who walked across 
the stage, but a great artist who had sung belore 
crowned heads of Europe. 

Europe had worshipped the brown-skinned singer. 
He had sung with great heart and expertness the Ital- 
ian arias, and interpreted the works of Handel, Bach, 
Brahms, Shubert in the language ol the composers. 

Rolend Hayes was the finished preduct when he 
walked forward into the lights of the stage that night. 

In between the two appearances « great artist had 
been born. 

He could remember his early days in Louisville. 
And he knew that somewhere in the back of that 
theatre, in an uppermost balcony sat some ol the 
waiters with whom he had worked at the Pendennis. 

Perhaps the late newspaper columnist Heywood 
Broun paid one of the finest tributes to the singer 
when he wrote, after hearing Hayes sing a spiritual: 

“Roland Hayes sang of Jesus, and it seemed to me 
that this was what religion ought to be. It was a mood 
instead of a creed, an emotion rather than a doctrine. 
‘There was nothing to define and nothing to argue 
about. Each person took what he liked and felt what- 
ever he had to feel and so there was no heresy. And, 
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as for miracles, music itscll ty a muiracte. 

“Por that matter, PE saw a miracle in the Town Hall. 
Hall of the people who heard Hayes were black and 
hall white, and while the mood of the song held they 
were all the same. Vhey shared together the close 
silence. One emotion wrapped them. And at the end 
it was a single sob. 

“He never said a mumbling word,” sang’ Hayes, 
“and we knew that he spoke of Christ, whose Voice 
was clear cnough to cross all the seas of water and 
blood.” 

Hayes was born in Curryville, Georgia, which is not 
far from Chattanooga, Tennessee. His father died 
when Roland was twelve, and his mother whom he 
called “Angel Mo’ was strict in her rearing of the 
youngster. The Holy Bible was an everyday textbook. 

Roland's voice was first noted at Fisk University 
where he was a member of the famous Jubilee Sing- 
ers. Alter four years at Fisk, he moved to Louisville 
and then to Boston to seriously take up voice study. 

It was in Boston in 1918 that Hayes entered concert 
work — he himself engaging the Boston Symphony 
Hall and selling enough advance tickets to defray 
expenses. The singer scored a real triumph — and he 
cleared nearly 52,000. 

Then he was off lor Europe to study under the 
masters. 

He was a huge success in Europe. Hayes was herald- 
ed wherever he went — and he went everywhere. 

Alter singing in Moscow, the music critic wrote: 

“The thoughtful and sweet Schubert or the mighty 
Brahins, the indisputably good Italian arias, the sad — 
humor of the Negro hymns, he gives them all in such 
a way that every moment one forgets about the artist 
as interpreter who comes between the audience and 
the song.” 

Hayes has been singing now for more than thirty 
years — and his voice still has the fine edge of the 
complete artist. 

He lives in Boston with his family. And often when 
not concertizing, he can be found on his farm on the 
outskirts of the New England city. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


Sarah Vaughan has been dubbed a “musical 
miracle.” 

The diminutive song stylist has won every major 
poll as the No. | female vocalist in America. 

Her recordings sell in the millions each year. 

When she sings throbbing tunes like “Body and 
Soul,” “Deep Purple” and “These Things I Offer 
You,” — music critics deplete their list of adjectives 
in describing what she can do for a song. 

Sarah Vaughan started her musical career in 1943 
when she took first prize in an amateur competition 
at the Apollo Theatre in New York City. This tri- 
umph landed her a job with Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines and 
his orchestra. Later she sang with the John Kirby 
crew. 

Since that time, the lovely Sarah hasn't looked back. 

In 1947, the magazine, Esquire, voted her its New 
Star Award. 

It was a long hop from singing in a church choir 
to top billing at New York's Cate Society, but Sarah 
Vaughan made it with her series of “throbbing punc- 
tuations” and her “symphony of notes cascading above 
and below and far beyond the tune.” 

In the meantime, she was labeled the most original 
song stylist since the great Ella Fitzgerald. 

Leading disc jockeys were swamped with requests 
for the new voice. Vhey called her the “Magic Voice.” 

When Sarah Vaughan, by popular demand, was 
made female singer of the year in 1951, the magazine, 
Metronome, offered a careful opinion of the “Magic 
Voice.” 

“Once again last year Sarah Vaughan was singer ol 


the year, but for reasons almost directly antithetical 
to those which accounted for her election to that lolty 
position. In 1950, Sarah brought her very large talents 
under control. No longer did she fill every interval 
with gliding, swelling punctuation; no longer did 
every song come to an anguished end. 

“These things, effected with an unmistakable musi- 
cianship and a somewhat latent beauty of tone, were 
responsible for her immediate identification among 
the hordes of singers who pour their throats into re- 
cording and night club microphones. Ultimately, they 
made her a success, not only for her first admirers, 
jazz musicians and critics, but the general public. 

“But last year, perhaps to assure her continued 
success, possibly because of her own good taste, she 
changed all that. She continued to work changes on 
the melody and re-phrase parts of tunes, but now with 
more subtlety, with much more dependence on the 
natural loveliness of her voice. She was able to sing 
everything and anything. She sang religious songs 
naturally and beautifully.” 

Sarah Vaughan has been picked No. | female vocal- 
ist in the U.S. by every major popularity poll includ- 
ing Downbeat, Metronome, Orchestra World and 
Billboard. 

One of her biggest inspirations has been her hus- 
band, George Treadwell, she said in an article in 
Negro Digest, July, 1949. Treadwell was a former 
trumpeter with Count Basie, Dizzy Gillespie and Coo- 
tie Williams. He is also her business manager and 
conducts the orchestra on many of her recordings. 
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William Clarence Eckstine was nervous as he 
moved upstage at the Washington, D. C. theatre that 
night in 1932. 

But the young student sang his way to victory in 
an amateur competition. He got a week's engage- 
ment as vocalist with the theater band at $10 a week. 

Today, William Clarence Eckstine, known to mil- 
lions as “Mr. B,” or Billy Eckstine, commands nearly 
$4,000 a week. His recordings sell well and keep 
selling. 

What has made him such a phenomenal success 
in the world of popular music? 

One of the West Coast’s most influential dailies, 
The San Francisco Chronicle, answered the question 
this way: 

“It’s a combination of three things: his voice—a 
deep rumbling baritone with a broad, soothing tone 
and cashmere softness that evokes awed admiration 
from the general public and musicians alike; 

“His personality and stage presence that fire a sort 
of ‘I know him’ glow in his listeners; 

“And his overwhelming desire to be a success at 
the only career he’s ever been interested in—singing.” 

At the Paramount Theater in New York he attract- 
ed a crowd that broke a six-year record held by Frank 
Sinatra. 

At a New York department store where he appeared 
to autograph records, customers stormed in and 
bought 8,000 copies of his M-G-M album in one day. 

Mr. B. is simply terrific, to say the least. 

Billy was born in Pittsburgh, July 8, 1914. The 
family, which also included two sisters older than the 
boy, moved to Washington where he finished high 
school and later enrolled at St. Paul Normal School 
in Virginia. 
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BILLY ECKSTINE 


However, winning the amateur contest determined 
his course. He dropped out of school and decided 
to make singing his career. 

Billy was working as a single at Chicago’s Club De 
Lisa when Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines heard his voice. It was 
while with Hines that Eckstine gained national prom- 
inence with the song “Stormy Monday Blues.” ‘The 
deep voice caught on. His singing of “Skylark” out- 
sold the popular Glenn Miller version and Billy re- 
ceived a number of attractive offers. 

He left Hines and for three and a half years joined 
with John Birks Gillespie, known later as “Dizzy,” 
and toured the country. 

When Billy left Gillespie, he decided to go it alone 
again. At that time, M-G-M was looking for a strong 
singer to help the recording firm make its entrance 
into the field. Their scouts heard Eckstine’s pleasing 
baritone and signed him. ‘Then they threw all the 
resources at their command behind him. 

Since, he has won both the Down Beat and Metro- 
nome awards as the top male singer. 

The handsome singer has said he is scarcely moved 
by the adulation he gets from his female admirers. 
He appreciates it, he said, but takes it cautiously. 

He has analyzed the ‘‘Eckstatic’” response very care- 
fully and come to some pretty definite conclusions 
about it, he said in an article in Negro Digest: 

“When women sigh to my singing, some of it is 
affected, put on. I know that. Some of it, though, is 
really sincere. They mean it because they feel some- 
thing from my songs. The phony swooning bugs me. 
But when I realize that a woman is crying out from 
her heart and with her feelings, | get my kicks. That 
knocks me out.” 
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KATHERINE DUNHAM 


When one thinks of the dance, one thinks of many 
great artists. But there is none whose name is more 
synonymous with the dance than Katherine Dunham. 
She was born to dance and has proved it on stages 
all over the world, where audiences have watched with 
almost hypnotic fascination her lithe body and grace- 
ful feet moving about to the haunting and _ provoca- 
tive rhythms of deepest Africa. 

But it was more than her grace, handsomeness of 
face and figure and great talent for showmanship 
that made Katherine Dunham one of the world’s most 
famous interpretative dancers. Besides the long, 
often dull hours of practice and conditioning, Katl- 
erine Dunham has spent years in anthropological re- 
search and the study of true native dances. 

Reared in Joliet, Illinois, Miss Dunham was the 
daughter of a couple who operated a cleaning busi- 
ness. It has been said that she danced before she 
walked, but whether or not this is true she did begin 
to demonstrate her talent as a youngster. 

Her parents were religious people and little Kath- 
erine’s showmanship was probably first apparent 
when she organized a group of children into a well- 
knit dancing revue presented to raise funds for a 
church charitable project. In the public schools of 
Joliet, Katherine always was a leading member of 
dance groups and although many ot her teachers pre- 
dicted a career on the stage for Katherine, she started 
out to be a teacher. 

But the rhythm in her blood won out and when a 
former member of the Moscow Art Theater offered 
to instruct Katherine Dunham in the dance, her des- 
tiny was set. While attending the University of Chi- 
cago, Miss Dunham financed her education by teach- 
ing dancing in an unheated barn. She not only taught 
her pupils dances but also the cultures and religions 
of the people from whom the dances came. 


While performing in a recital, Miss Dunham was 
seen by a wealthy Chicagoan who was a relative of the 
famous philanthropist, Julius Rosenwald. Shortly 
afterwards Miss Dunham was invited to a meeting 
with the scholarship committee of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Foundation. The committee thought that per- 
haps tne supple young dancer’s talent merited a sti- 
pend for study abroad. 

When the committee asked Katherine Dunham 
what type of dancing interested her, she answered 
with a demonstration of native African dances. Her 
reply was couched in such grace that the committee 
awarded her a scholarship for study in the West 
Indies. 

Katherine Dunham went to jamaica and studied 
the life and dances of the Koromantees, the descend- 
ants of a defiant tribe of Negroes which had been 
brought to the island from the Gold Coast in Africa 
in colonial days. These people had fled slavery to 
the Jamaican hills with another group of slaves, the 
Maroons. These groups retained their ancient rituals, 
black magic, incantations and dances 

Katherine Dunham lived with these people and 
brought back with her to the United States the nu- 
ances of their dances. Back at the University of Chi- 
cago she was awarded a master’s degree after writing 
a thesis on her life in the Caribbean area. 

Her degree was in anthropology but in 1939 Kath- 
erine Dunham turned to the stage. She directed the 
dancers for “Pins and Needles,” a revue produced by 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Miss Dunham and her dancers also appeared in “Cab- 
in in the Sky” with Ethel Waters and in many Holly- 
wood movies. They also interpret native aances at 
university recitals and Miss Dunham has appeared on 
lecture platforms throughout the country to describe 
the dances she has brought to America. 
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JOSH WHITE 


Josh White has been called one of America’s most 
famous folk singers. 

Some men use oratory to transmit what people teel 
and think about themselves and their place in the 
world picture. 

Josh White does it with a guitar and a singing voice 
pitched happily between baritone and tenor. 

He has sung his songs at the White House, in the 
Library of Congress — but mostly at New York's Cale 
Society. 

He was but eleven when he made his first record- 
ing a quarter of a century ago. Since that time, the 
brown-skinned, tall Josh has sung his way into Amer- 
ica’s heart. 

His musical career, in a manner of speaking, began 
when Josh was seven. He led a blind man across the 
strect of his native Greenville, South Carolina, which 
was the first step in his unusual music career. 

The son of a minister, and christened Joshua Dan- 
icl “because his parents expected great things of him,” 
Josh ran home alter steering the blind to safety and 
told his parents of the Christian deed. 

And for the next ten years Josh lollowed the strange 
protession of leading the blind. From city to city he 
traveled with a variety of blind musicians collecting 
the pennies for which they sang and steering them 
from dangers which can belall the sightless. 

His wages were not much to write home about. 
Seldom did his weekly pay amount to more than $4 
a week, although his charges often took in $100 a week 
or more. 

In the meantime, Josh taught himself to play the 
guitar and olten joined in the songs which were sung 
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from the street corners. His tenor voice captured the 
deep significance of the hymns and transmitted them, 
undistorted, to those who would stand and listen. 

Joshua Daniel White soon became known as the 
“Singing Christian.” 

His first recordings, which were made in Chicago, 
sold well among church groups because the young 
voice carried a seriousness of purpose and a hope of 
salvation. 

In 1933 he made a number of recordings for Colum- 
bia. He also appeared with his guitar with the South- 
ernaires on the NBC Sunday programs. 

Josh got a bit part in Sam Byrd's short-lived 
Broadway production, “Blind Lemon,” a play based on 
one of the blind men he had led around as a boy. 

In 1940 and 1941, the tall singer made two record 
albums, “Chain Gang,” for Columbia, and “Southern 
Exposure,” for Keynote. These albums reportedly pro- 
voked the Ku Klux Klan to attacks on his family in 
Greenville. 

Since that time Josh has skyrocketed to tame. He 
has appeared on innumerable radio and television 
shows. 

“White sings his ‘fighting blues’ with his guitar in 
his hand,” wrote a New York Post reporter. “The 
guitar becomes a lance and the singer is better able — 
to express what he really wants to say.” 

And now he’s been saying it for a long time. The 
37-year old artist, who is married and the father of 
four children, is received as much today as when he 
stood on street corners as a boy and poured his heart 
out in song as he sang with the blind. 


BILL ROBINSON 


When he once was asked the secret of the talent 
that had achieved for him the title of the world’s 
greatest tap dancer, Bill Robinson answered: ‘I hear 
the music and something comes into my head which | 
just send down to my feet.” 

TYhere was probably more truth than humour in 
this answer. “Bojangles” was probably the most nat- 
ural dancer who ever put on a pair of tap shoes. For 
almost a half a century his lively feet whisked him 
across the stages and movie screens of the world and 
for years he was probably the most famous member 
of his race alive. 

“Bojangles” was the incomparable leader of all the 
tap dancers. He was often imitated but never equaled. 
His athletic figure, his rich plaid suits and loud ties, 
his grinning face under the gaily tilted derby hat 
were a synonym for wholesome entertainment. 

Bill Robinson was born in Richmond, Va., in 1878. 
His father was a machine shop worker and his mother 
was a choir singer. But both parents died when Rob- 
inson was a baby and he was reared by his grandmoth- 
er, an emancipated slave. 

His real name was Luther but the constant teasing 
of his contemporaries led him to usurp the name of 
Bill from a brother. The latter, apparently not much 
interested in names, gave up Bill for Percy and his 
choice did not hinder his career. He became a well- 
known musician. 

After about a year of schooling, Bill Robinson 
turned his back on formal education. While only six 
or seven years of age he began earning pennies by 
dancing in a Richmond beer garden and when he was 
eight he went to Washington to work in a racing 
stable. 

His first professional job, which paid five dollars a 
week and all he could eat, was in a minstrel show. 
But after a few months of this he seemed to lose in- 
terest in dancing and went to work as a waiter. But 
it was not long before the inherent rhythm in his legs 
once again turned him toward the stage. 

His talents were immediately apparent to booking 
agents and Robinson began to get work in night clubs 
and theaters. Each job was a little better than the last 
and Robinson eventually became one of the highest 
paid American entertainers. It has been said that dur- 
ing his career he earned more than a million dollars 
and that he gave most of this away. 

In 1930 “Bojangles” went to Hollywood. He made 
pictures there for almost a decade. The most famous 
films were “The Little Colonel” and “The Littlest 
Rebel,” with his favorite leading lady, Shirley Tem- 
ple. It was in the never-to-be-forgotten dance scenes 


with the curly haired child star that Robinson 
achieved world fame. 

His most famous dance was the stair step in which 
he lightly skipped about on a flight of steps with the 
ease and grace of a ballet star. It was a much imitated 
routine and the story has been told that another fa- 
mous dancer once sent Robinson a sizeable check with 
a letter stating that he had copied the dance for his 
own repertoire. 

Robinson returned to New York in 1939 to appear 
in “The Hot Mikado,” a jazz parody of the famous 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta which was a great suc- 
cess at the New York World’s Fair. 

His death in 1949 was followed by one of the most 
amazing funerals New York had ever witnessed. Thou- 
sands crowded around the church where services were 
held. They included most of the famous names in 
show business. All had come to say adieu to one of 
America’s greatest entertainers. 
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Canada Lee once remarked to some friends: 

“All my life I've been on the verge of being some- 
thing. I’m almost becoming a concert violinist and I 
run away to the races. I’m almost a good jockey and 
I go overweight. I’m almost a champion fighter and 
my eye goes bad.” 

But after seeing a performance of Canada Lee as 
the frustrated “Bigger “Thomas” in the stage version 
of Richard Wright’s “Native Son” in 1941, Brooks At- 
kinson, New York Times critic, wrote: 

“A superbly imaginative player. When he is on the 
stage he inhabits it—knows where all the doors lead, 
what the windows look out at, knows where he can 
be seen or not seen from other parts of the room; he 
is aware of what is going on all through the house 
where the play is set—the quality of life Mr. Lee im- 
parts to a scene is overwhelming—partly physical, 
partly magnetic.” 

Lee himself was quoted as saying: 

“We are making history in the theatre. The Negro 
has never been given the scope that I’m given in this 
play. Now things are going to happen. Now they’ll 
think of the Negro as an actor and not as some butler- 
valet type, some ignorant person. This play will give 
writers an opportunity to do things.” 

That night as he moved across the stage in New 
York, it is possible that, for a moment, he thought of 
another night under the lights when he was a con- 
tending welterweight fighter. He quit the ring after 
a blow injured the retina of one eye, and he was al- 
most blind. 

The bull-shouldered man had fought more than ‘22 
professional bouts—and lost but 5 of them. Before 
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CANADA LEE 


turning professional in 1926, he had won 90 of 100 
amateur fights—and had held the national amateur 
lightweight title. 

Now he was out of work. And nearly blind. 

It was in the ring that the fighter became known 
as Canada Lee. 

He was christened Leonard Lionel Cornelius Ca- 
negata—named after a grandfather who was a ship- 
owner and importer in the West Indies. 

The story is told that the ring announcer refused 
to wrestle with “Lee Canegata.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and came up with “Canada Lee,” a name which 
stuck. 

Canada Lee was never on the verge of success as a 
jockey. He rode at Belmont, Aqueduct and Jamaica 
and on the Canadian circuit, but, as he put it, he 
came close to winning only a couple of times. 

He quit the track for the ring. 

Lee got several bit parts in Broadway plays which 
kept him eating, but the role of “Bigger Thomas” made 
him a Broadway fixture. Acting must have come nat- 
ural with the man, because he said he never took an 
acting lesson in his life. 

When Orson Welles, who produced “Native Son,” 
was casting for the play, he didn’t look farther than 
the broad-shouldered Canada Lee to play the central 
role in the vehicle. 

Another critic said Lee’s portrayal was one of the 
“most vital pieces of acting on the current stage.” 

There was no “‘almost’’ about-his success as an actor. 
Lee went on from “Native Son” to important roles 
in “Anna Lucasta,” “South Pacific’ and “The 
Tempest.” 

He also played ‘‘Macbeth” and had a prominent 
role in William Saroyan’s “Across the Board on [o- 
morrow Morning.” - 

There was much radio work that kept Lee busy. 
But he took time out from radio to play a steward in 
the Tallulah Bankhead picture, “Life Boat.” 

Lee was born in Manhattan’s San Juan Hill district, 
May 3, 1907. He was studying the violin under com- 
poser J. Rosamond Johnson at the age of seven. But, 
as he said, ‘I’m almost becoming a concert violinist 
and I run away to the races...” 

His was an adventurous life. 

But perhaps he will be remembered most as Canada 
Lee the actor, whose career began that day in 1934 
when he was given a small role in the W.P.A. pro- 
duction of “Brother Mose.” 

He died in 1951. 
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MAHALIA JACKSON 


When Mahalia Jackson sings, even the saints 
pause to listen, said a music critic in describing the 
voice of the Chicago gospel singer. 

And so do thousands of lesser mortals whose pur- 
chases of her platters make her one of America’s top 
recording artists. 

However, Miss Jackson shyly denied she has the 
power to captivate audiences as she talked of her 
concerts. 

But she admits that she gives her tunes a “bounce,” 
which may account for her current popularity. 

At last count, Miss Jackson’s disks were classified 
as best sellers and she was labeled “Queen of the Gos- 
pel Singers.” 

“The bounce,” she explained, “simply means ac- 
celerating the beat of the music, and putting joy into 
the voice. Sort of ‘Making a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,’ as David said.” 

Miss Jackson is a buxom woman, with skin as 
smooth as plush velvet. When she sings, her deep 
voice cascades into the deepest reaches of the audi- 
torium. 

“I learned the technique from listening to Bessie 
Smith,” she said. Regarded as one of the great nat- 
ural voices of her time, singer Bessie Smith is credited 
with making the blues an American anthem. 

But Miss Jackson’s emphasis isn’t on blues or swing, 
despite the bounce. Her unusual throatiness gives 
deep feeling to the primitive type of sacred music she 
sings. 

The Chicago contralto said she takes her songs to 
her heart and pours into them “the happiness that is 
mine, or the sorrow.” 

As an example, she cited the spiritual, “A City 
Called Heaven.” She sings it with eyes closed and 


captures a mood of serenity and hope and fuses it 
with the beauty of tone. 

Her music appeals to the heart as well as the ear. 
It’s primitive music because it is “grass root’”—it has 
the smell of the soil and sweat in it. 

The 42-year-old Miss Jackson came to Chicago from 
New Orleans when she was 16. 

“I came to get some education and courses in 
beauty culture,” she said. On week days she worked 
as a servant; on Sundays she sang in the choir of the 
Greater Salem Baptist Church. 

She made her first recording in 1934, but as she 
explained it: 

“I quit because they wanted me to sing the blues, 
and I had dedicated my life to gospel music.” 

Before coming to Chicago she sang in church choirs 
in New Orleans. In Chicago in later years, she 
joined the Johnson Gospel Singers, a Chicago group. 

“The bounce made us popular,” she said. ‘““‘We 
improvised the music, strayed from the score, and 
tried to give individuality to each song.” 

In 1945, she made a recording of the gospel hymn, 
“Move On Up,” which she said sold more than a 
million disks. The president of a New York platter 
firm that features the singer said this disk started 
the current vogue for recordings of religious music. 

During a tour of Europe in. 1952, Miss Jackson 
sang to sellout houses in France, England and Den- 
mark. In Copenhagen, tickets for her five concerts 
were sold ont barely 30 minutes after they had been 
put on sale, she said. 

“I think people want music which expresses hope,” 
she said. “I try to give it to them the way I feel, and 
most of the time I feel really good.” 
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EDDIE “ROCHESTER” ANDERSON, be- 


loved comedian of radio, 
television. 


THOMAS “FATS” WAL- 
LER, whose chuckling voice 
and nimble fingers endeared 
him to millions. 
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COUNT BASIE, king of the 
keyboard and master of sophis- 
ticated rhythm. 


“PEG LEG” 
BATES 
tapped out 
more 
rhythm 
with one 
leg than 
most danc- 
erscan 
achieve 
with two! 


movies and 


ELLA FITZGERALD, 
unique song stylist 
whose magic voice can 
be heard “singing up a 
storm” on.almost every 
juke box in America. 


Human rights are a simple thing 

More than 2,000 years ago a Carpenter in Nazareth 
put them into a single thought: 

“Love thy neighbor...” 

The great charter of the U.S. slated them different- 
ly, but fundamentally it was the same: 

“All men ave created equal...” 

The Golden Rule tacked on the schoolroom wall is 
human rights: 

“Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

It’s a simple dictum that urges the respect of one 
for another. 

This dictum is everybody's business in a free so- 
crely. 

Yel, sometimes, in the regular routine of things, this 
important function in civilized living, which, too often, 
is taken for granted, ts overlooked. 

— When this happens—these rights become imperiled. 

The evidence points up that they must never be 


laken for granted. Though the right to pursue hap-. 


piness, to lead an individual life, to work and to wor- 
ship God have been called a self-imposed guarantee m 


our way of life—still, the right must never be taken. 


for granted, 
In many places in the world the rights of the peo- 


ple have been erased cleanly. And in their stead 1s 


something else. The substitute has affected the free- 
dom of spirit of the people. 

In a manner, it affects even the God-granted right 
of calling one’s life one’s own. 

Human rights must be safeguarded. 

If they ave taken away from one citizen without 
cause, then the bell tolls for all citizens—with cause. 

Human rights must never be denied a man because 
of the church he attends or the color of his skin. But 
they have been. 

They have been denied a large segment of the popu- 
lace in this country despite the self-imposed guarantee 
of freedom. 

But the right to continue the legal fight for them 
has not been denied. 

A man can have his legal say and base his arguinent 
on his right as aman. 

men have died in the fight to sustain this right. 

They have died within these borders. 

Other men have dedicated their lives to watching 
the ramparts of human rights. 

The following chapter contains the names of only 
a few of these men. But whenever a man raises his 
voice against intolerance based on race or religion, he 
strikes a blow for human rights. And these men in- 
crease by the day. 
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RALPH BUNCHE 


Ralph Johnson Bunche has been called a solt- 
voiced, patient, cigaret-smoking man. 

He’s broad-shouldered and medium-sized with a 
round face that easily breaks into a hearty laugh. 

He possesses a thick set of legs which once raced 
him up and down the hardwood floor of the field- 
house of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

At U.C.L.A. he took a B.A. degree, won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and worked as a ianitor. He also won a 
varsity letter in basketball. He probably could have 
won a position with the Harlem Globetrotters after 
college days, but preferred the study of political 
science. 

Bunche went on to Harvard where he became the 
first member of his race to qualify for a Ph. D. in 
political science. In between U.C.L.A. and Harvard 
he did a teaching stint at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

But it wasn’t in the teaching profession that this 
easy smiling man garnered fame. 

One sultry day in September, 1948, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator for Palestine, 
was returning by auto along the upper Katomon road 
in Jerusalem from Government House. 

At a road block along the way, the Count’s party 
was halted by an Israel army-type jeep painted cocoa 
brown. Inside the jeep were five men. 

One. of them suddenly fired 20 blasts from a Sten 
gun. Bernadotte was dead on arrival at a nearby 
hospital. 
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DR. RALPH BUNCHE, 
United Nations leader, im 
conference with Belgian ob- 
server and Palestinian polit- 
ical adviser dwing Holy 
Land crisis. 


Bunche had been Bernadotte’s No. I assistant—soon 
he wore the mantle. 

Bunche said he never intended to enter government 
service. More ironically, he never planned to get into 
the Palestine fracas. He became mediator by accident 
—or, more specifically—by murder. 

He was Bernadotte’s right hand man. 

It was with reason that the U.N. chose Bunche to 
fill the slot left vacant by the death of Bernadotte. 

Bunche was an experienced diplomat. 

He was recognized as one of the foremost author- 
ities on colonial peoples and their problems. 

His work in the Office of Strategic Services aided 
in preparing for the successtul invasion of North 
Alrica in World War II. 

He dralted much of the three chapters on trustee- 
ship and colonies in the U.N. charter. 

He was an adviser to the American delegation at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

He was a recognized student of political science. 

He had traveled extensively throughout the world 
—had even lived with the natives in Africa. 

And he wore the expression of a man who knew 
of which he spoke. 

So here was the opportunity for him to show that 
he had-the know-how. 

And the first phase of it wasn’t long in coming. 

At the initial meeting with the American Negro, 
the head of the ‘Trans-Jordanian delegation refused 
to shake hands with the Chief Israeli. 


This was more than a personal slur; it was a na- 
tional insult and the Israclis prepared to quit the 
mecting. 

“Whats a handshake? .\o mere gesture,” Bunche 
whispered to the Tsraclis. 

He thundered to the .Arabs: 

“The U.N. Security Council will hold you respon- 
sible for the collapse of these negotiations.” 

‘The Israclis and the Vrans-Jordanians shook hands. 

For days Bunche kept them face to face. He blutted 
them, joked with them, smoked with them, tussed 
with them, threatened them—but he kept the nego- 
tiations going. 

On the last day of the mectings, they took a turn 
for the worse. .\ heated argument flowered into full 
bloom over the line separating the East-West fronts. 

For 20 hours, without food or sleep, Bunche kept 
the Israclis and Egyptians in session. “They were 
hungry and ured, angry and sleepy. 


But they agreed to a settlement. 


WALTER WHITE 


The boy and his father were silent as they stood 
at the upstairs window on that evening in 1905. Both 
were armed with rifles. 

It had been a quiet day in Atlanta. Now there was 
a roar outside the window as shadows of evening 
lengthened. 

A faint smile stole across the man’s face as he 
looked down on the boy who stared straight ahead 
out on Houston Street. 


The Palestinian war ended. 

Isracl’s independence was established. 

Civilization breathed more casily. 

This victory was one largely for the indclatigable 
and persistent: peacemonger—Ralph Johnson Bunche. 

Dr. Walter Eytan, of Isracl, said the mediator’s el- 
forts had been superhuman. 

Col. Mohammed Ibrahim Seif El-Dine of Egypt, 
called Bunche “one of the greatest men in the world.” 

On December 10, 1950, the world’s most  distin- 
guished award was given the former basketball player. 

In preference to 27 other nominees, including 
Winston Churchill, Pandit Nehru and General Mar- 
shall, Ralph Johnson Bunche was presented with the 
Nobcl Peace Prize tor 1950. 

The eminent diplomat lives with his wile, Ruth 
Harris, and their two daughters and one son, in a 
U.N. housing project just outside New York City. 

His tithe is Director of the U.N.’s Department ol 


‘Trusteeship. 


‘They had been warned that the mob was coming. 

The father shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other. 

He spoke: 

“Son, don't shoot until the first man steps on the 
lawn. And then don’t miss.” 

‘Vhe boy nodded. 

The storm of violence had thundered in on the 
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evening belore. The father and son had witnessed 
it as they collected mail in their cart near the center 
of town. 

The boy often rode with his father, a rural letter 
carrier. He liked to push the metal flags up on the 
mail boxes mounted on posts at the roadside. 

The pair had witnessed the two lynchings the day 
before. They heard the screaming of a man who saw 
death coming. ‘They heard the answering, angry cry 
of the mob. 

“It’s come,” was all the father had said to the boy. 
He said it resignedly. It was the first drops of rain 
before the storm. 

The next day people talked in hushed tones of the 
death in the street. 

Racial strife was at its worst at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Georgia was a serious tension area. In 1906 
sixty-four Negroes were lynched in the United States. 
Most of the outrages were committed in the South. 

The boy at the window was small for his thirteen 
years. He looked even smaller beside the long rifle he 
fingered. 

He was so small that the evening he played the hero 
in “The Taming of the. Shrew,” he couldn’t lift the 
plump girl who was Katherine, much to the delight 
of his school audience. 

But the matter ahead wasn’t funny. 

The mob showed its long, lean, hungry face. 

Great hordes of shouting people who had come to 
“put them in their place.” 

Their crime—they were Negroes. 

The hunters had cornered the'‘‘tox’’ on Houston 
street and were moving in for the joy of the kill. 

The father silently raised his rifle. 

Then fate stepped in. 

Suddenly shots rang out from the upper windows 
of a drugstore a few doors away. The volley put the 
mob to flight as a rock tossed at sitting ducks. 

But Walter White, the boy, never forgot the wild 
expressions on the faces of those who had paid call to 
lynch. And he never forgot the sight of those who 
had died defending their homes. 

Even at thirteen, he knew this represented the 
depths of man’s inhumanity. 

He vowed to strike back. 

‘Today Walter White is probably the strongest and 
most successful champion of civil rights in America. 

As executive secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, he is 
acknowledged as one of the most powerlul men in 
the United States. Edwin R. Embree has called him 
“Little David,” who has been fighting giants all of his 
life. 

Perhaps more than any man in America, he has 
had his finger in the issue of civil rights in this coun- 
try. For the past 25 years, as head of N.A.A.C.P., he 
has been America’s conscience on race relations. 
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Ironically, White was employed by N.XAGP. be 
cause of his fair complexion and blue eyes. The or 
ganization was then under the leadership of two ol 
the most powerlul Negro leaders in America—Jame 
Weldon Johnson, the poctstatesman, and WW. bE. Je 
Du Bois, the trenchant writer and world scholar. 


The organization wanted an investigator “who 
looked white cnough to mingle with crowds and 
eather evidence from white people about Ivnching.” 

White quit his position with an Atlanta insurance 
firm to take the post in New York. 

Here was the opportunity to strike back. 

At Atlanta University his white teachers had taught 
him that a man’s skin was not a true gauge by which 
to judge him. “Phese teachers had a great influence 
on White. He said once: 

“The reason I did not learn to hate all white peor 
ple is that I kept mecting so many fine white fol cS 
to balance the mean ones.” ; 

But he did hate racial segregation. He was taught 
by religious parents to hate it. 

White and his brother, and five. sisters, walked 
from their big frame house on Houston Street three 


ride jim-crow Cars. 
So his association with N.ALA.C.P. was as natural 


was trained for it by circumstances. 
It wasn’t an easy road ahead. 
Once he barely escaped a mob in Arkansas tha 
learned he wasn’t a white man looking into a riot. ~ 
White hurriedly boarded a train. 
The conductor was astonished. 
“Why, mister, you're leaving town just as the lun 
is about to start. Don't you know they are looki 
for a nigger who is posing as a white man. It will 1 
fun to watch them catch him.” : 
White has traveled thousands of miles during the 
last quarter century, at home and abroad, exposing 
pitilessly the excesses of racial intolerance. He and 
other association leaders have gathered mountainous 
data to substantiate their arguments that racial se 
regation is the lowest human evil. 
They have presented their arguments at every leve 
of every division of the judiciary. These argumet 


have opened doors for Negroes to schools, parks, play 
grounds, swimming pools which heretolore were fot 


whites only. 
Lynchings were so spotlighted by the association 
that today they are no longer condoned—even by ral 
ble-rousing clements in the deep reaches of the South, 
However, the N.ALA.C.P. has been labeled an evil 
influence, a lelt-winged agitator by some of its critics. 
But there are those who call it a salvation. 
Few will deny that it is a terrible army with 
hundreds of branches scattered over the country. 
And at the head of the army is “Litthe David.” 


LESTER GRANGER 


Lester Blackwell Granger is executive secretary of 
the National Urban League lor Social Service. 

He is a tall man with greying hair and a. slight 
pouch at the middle. Sometimes he wears two pairs 
ol glasses when reading. 

As head of the National Urban League, much of 
his time is taken up with the problem of seeking job 
opportunities for employables who are often, over- 
looked by American industry. 

In 1915, he told a New York Post reporter: 

“Our most important work these days lies in two 
ficlds: community relations and industrial relations.” 

‘Those are the two main ficlds today for the League. 

This organization has branches in every large city 
in the country. “Phe personnel is made up of highly 
trained specialists who, at times, must combine the 
finer points of the sociologist, diplomat, labor statis- 
uicdian, newspaperman and mediator. 

‘They must have at finger’s tip knowledge of the 
current labor market. They must have the ability 
to break through the barriers of stereotype arguments 
and sell their ideas to business men who are olten 
pressed for time. 

They must have the courage to approach the in- 
dustiial tycoon in his den. 

At the hub of this network of experts sits Lester 
b. Granger, a soft-spoken man who occasionally takes 
a drink and can tell a joke with the best of them. 

Granger was graduated from Dartmouth College, 
one ol five brothers to attend the institution and the 
ouly one who didn’t go in for medicine or dentistry. 
He then applicd for admission to the Harvard Law 
School. However, before his admission came, he en- 
listed in the army and was off to France with the 
92nd Infantry Division. 

Maybe the first World War snapped what could 
have been a great law career, because Granger on 
returning from France settled down to a teaching ca- 
reer at the State Manual ‘Training School in Borden- 
town, N. J. 

During his 12-year-stay at Bordentown, Granger 
coached athletics, handled publicity, organized parent 
conferences, counseled boys and girls and married 
the school’s chicl bookkeeper, Harriet Lane. 

Also, during the period he became increasingly 
interested in professional social work and took courses 
in the New York School for Social Work. 

Granger Icft the school in 1934 and joined the staft 
of the Urban League in New York. He was first 
business manager of the League’s magazine “Opportu- 


nity” and the: headed the Worker’s Educatior Bu- 
reau lor lour years. In 1941 ne became assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the League and, subsequently, the 
executive secretary. 

During World War II, Granger suggested to the 
Navy Department the adoption of a new policy that 
would utilize Negro manpower to the fullest. The 
Navy nodded its head in agreement and Secretary of 
Navy James Forrestal selected Granger as a special 
adviser on the new nondiscrimination policy. 

For three months in 1945, Granger toured naval 
installations. He covered 50,000 miles in three trips 
which took him to the Great Lakes, the Pacific Coast 
and to many Pacific islands. 

On Dec. 31, 1945, the Navy handed him its highest 
civilian decoration, the Distinguished Civilian Serv- 
ice Award. ‘Vhe citation read: 

“By inspection of continental and overseas »ival 
activities during which his tactful and forthright ad- 
vice won the respect of men and officers alike, Mr. 
Granger personally evaluated the position of the Ne- 
gro in the Navy, suggesting general policies as well 
as solutions for specific cases. 

“Courageous and fair in criticism, honest and tem- 
perate in praise, Mr. Granger has performed a deli- 
cate and important task.in a manner deserving olf the 
Navy's highest civilian award.” 

Granger's father came from the Barbadces as a 
cabin boy. He jumped ship in the United States and 
worked his way through Bucknell University and the 
University of Vermout, ‘came a physician and _prac- 
ticed in many sections of the country. 

The elder Granger paved the way tor his boys. 

Lester Blackwell Granger would like to think that 
is what he and the National Urban League are doing 
—paving the way lor the boys and girls across the 
nation. 
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Thurgood Marshall is special counsel for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

He is a tall, burly, good-looking man who walks 
with a slouch. 

He’s a great talker and can tell a joke with the best 
of them. He laughs loud and long and he seems not 
to have a care: He’s the least formal man that one 
could meet. 

The story was told that when he took over his 
position with the N.A.A.C.P. in 1938, he came into 
a New York office which he described as very ‘“‘tush- 
tush.” 

“I changed things,” he said, “and I think I’ve done 
a pretty good job of busting up that formality. Now 
I can operate in my natural-born way.” 

And when he operates many people take notice. 

It has been said that when he takes his stand before 
a lectern in the U.S. Supreme Court, the justices of 
the highest tribunal in the land lean forward in their 
seats and “the courtroom is jammed with class-cutting 
law students.” 

Marshall is the legal mouthpiece of 14,000,000 
Americans, in a manner of speaking. And much of 
his time is spent pleading civil rights cases before the 
judges of our higher courts. 

Marshall estimates that he travels about 50,000 
miles a year in this work. 

It has taken him to almost every nook and corner 
of the nation—and as far away as Korea. 

Marshall told a reporter once that he had dedicated 
his life to fighting racial discrimination. 

Sometimes his personal safety has been endangered. 

Ted Poston, of the New York Post, wrote of one 
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incident: 

“There had been an outbreak of police brutality 
in Hempstead, New York. I was riding with Mar- 
shall, and it didn’t faze him in the slightest that four 
cars of men were searching for him. I wanted to get 
away [rom there fast, but all that guy did was make 
more and more outlandish jokes about what the mob 
would do to us if they caught us. 

“Not that he was foolhardy. Once he got state- 
ments from the witnesses and had these safely hidden 
in a spare tire, he drove out of there without honor- 
ing the speedlaws. And with the aid of those state- 
ments, the State’s Attorney General quickly restored 
order in Hempstead.” 

The organization Marshall represents “is primarily 
interested in cases involving a violation of a man’s 
constitutional right, which, in terms of the Ith 
Amendment, look as il they can be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

The NAACP has been successful in 30 of the 33 
cases it has carried to the U.S. Supreme Court since 
1915. The organization hopes it can get “a series of 
Supreme Court rulings that will render null and void 
all the discriminatory laws now to be found in the 
statutes of many states.” 

Marshall once told an audience at Fisk University: 

“We now have the tools with which to destroy all 
governmentally imposed racial segregation, but to 
hear some people talk, one would get the impression 
that the majority of Americans are lawless people 
who will not follow the law as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. ‘This is simply not true.” 

The legal fraternity throughout the land respects 
this gregarious man. 

Judge Charles D. Breitel, of the New York Supreme 
Court, was quoted in a_ story in Collier’s as say- 
ing: 

“I've got so much respect for his integrity Vd accept 
his word on anything.” 

Marshall was granted permission from Gen. Mac 
Arthur in 1951 to come to Korea and “hunt out every 
last fact” in cases involving 34 Negro officers and men 
who had been found guilty belore court martials. 

He is a recognized authority on civil rights law. 

Federal Judge William H. Hastie once said: 

“Marshall is unquestionably our greatest civil lib- 
erties lawyer. He’s been more instrumental than any 
other man in prolessionalizing the area of law deal- 
ing with civil rights, and certainly no other lawyer and 
practically no member of the bench has his grasp of 
the doctrine of civil rights law.” 
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The noted lawyer was born in Baltimore, July 2, 
1908, the son of William and Norma Marshall. He 
was graduated from Lincoln University, near Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and the Howard University School of 


Law. 


About his job, he commented: 

“I can testify there’s times when you're scared to 
death. But you can’t admit it; you just have to lie 
like hell to yourself. Otherwise, you'll start looking 
under the bed at night.” 


EDITH SAMPSON, [fist 
Negro woman to become a 
the American 
delegation to the United Na- 
tions, with delegate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


member 
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In 1950 Mrs. Edith S. Sampson of Chicago was a 
thorn in the side of Soviet Russian delegates to the 
United Nations. One of the Russians’ primary anti- 
American propaganda maneuvers has always been to 
exageerate racial inequality in the United States. 

After her appointment by the president as an alter- 
nate delegate to the United Nations, Mrs. Sampson 
was an effective voice in replying to the big lie. From 
the time that the Russians claimed her appointment 
was an American propaganda move, Mrs. Sampson 
proved that her appointinent was based on her ability. 

She first achieved international attention in 1949 
when she toured the world as a member of the World 
Yown Hall of the Air lecture panel. While in India 
she answered a heckler’s remarks about American 
racial tensions with the declaration: “I would rather 
be a Negro in America than a citizen in any other. 
land.” 

Mrs. Sampson was born in 1901 in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Her grade school education was interrupted when 
the family’s financial situation forced her to go to 
work. She later resumed her schooling and was 
graduated from high school in Pittsburgh. 

After high school Mrs. Sampson went to work for 
the Associated Charities and under its auspices was 
admitted to the School for Social Work in New York 
City. Because of her outstanding record in the study 


olf criminology, Mrs. Sampson was advised to pursue 
a career in the law. 

_ After leaving the New York school, Mrs. Sampson 
moved to Chicago and in 1922 entered the John 
Marshall Law School, trom which she was graduated 
with honors in 1925. Apparently overconfident be- 
cause olf her scholastic records, Mrs. Sampson failed 
the bar examination. Although disappointed, she 
confided to triends that this experience might have 
been a blessing in disguise. 

She entered Chicago’s Loyola University and two 
years later became its first woman recipient of the 
master’s of law degree. During her law studies Mrs. 
Sampson held jobs with the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society and began an 18-year association with 
the Juvenile Court of Chicago. In 1934 she was ad- 
mitted to practice before the United States Supremé 
Court. 

At the time of her appointment to the United Na- 
tions, Mrs. Sampson, who had practiced law privately 
since her college days, served as a probation officer 
and referee tor the, Juvenile Court. 

At the United Nations her activities were concerned 
principally with social, humanitarian and cultural 
work. 
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The centuries-long history of the Negro, his hopes, 
desires, tribulations, but most important, his achieve- 
ments and contributions to all mankind, had been al- 
most unrecorded until Carter G. Woodson, the son of 
emancipated slaves, began to write that history and 
to direct research into it. 

Carter Woodson was born to a large and poor tam- 
ily in 1875 in New Caton, Va. As a boy he worked 
on the farm and had little opportunity for formal 
education. Largely through self instruction he was 
able to get the fundamentals of a grade school educa- 
tion. While still in his teens he went to work in the 
West Virginia coal mines. 

At 20 years of age he was able to give up steady 
employment and entered high school in Huntington, 
W. Va. He got his diploma in two years and spent the 
next two years at Kentucky’s Berea college. He found 
that education—especially history—would be his life’s 
work and he began teaching, finishing his undergrad- 
uate work during summer vacations. 

He later served as a school administrator in the 
Philippines for fou years, managed to do some study- 
ing in Europe and received his master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. 

Still with his eye on historical research, Woodson 
wrote a dissertation on “The Disruption of Virginia” 
to obtain his doctorate from Harvard University while 
teaching high school history courses. In 1915 he 
founded the Association tor the Study of Negro Life 
and History, an organization that was to become the 
nucleus of his career. 

Woodson always felt that if a race lacked a record- 
ed history its achievements would be overtaoked and 
claimed by other groups. Such a race, he once said, 
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“thus becomes a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world and stands the danger of being extermi- 
nated.” 

Pointing out Negro contributions, he said, “In his 
native country the Negro produced in ancient times a 
civilization... that taught the modern world trial by 
jury, music by stringed instruments, the domestication 
ol the sheep, goat, and cow, and the use of iron.... 
Must we let this gencration continue ignorant of these 
eloquent facts?” 

Carter Woodson answered the question himself by 
writing the Negro’s story and directing others in the 
study of the race’s accomplishments. His association 
began the publication of a quarterly, the “Journal-of 
Negro History,’ which soon began to appear on Ii- 
brary shelves throughout the country and has often 
been used as a textbook by history students. 

In 1919 Woodson became dean of the School of Lib- 
eral Arts at Howard University and later held a simi- 
lar position at West Virginia State College. He re- 
mained in the education field for a number of years, 
but finally gave it up to devote his full time to re- 
search. 

His books include “A History of Negro Migration,” 
“A History of the Negro Church,” “The Negro in 
Our History, “Negro Makers of History,” “The Story 
of the Negro Retold,” “African Myths,” ““The Negro 
Wage-Earner” and “Alrican Heroes and Heroines.” 

A half century ago there were not more than a doz- 
en Negroes studying their race’s history. Today, 
through the eftorts of Carter Woodson and his associ- 
ation, there are hundreds engaged in this important 
work. 
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Throughout history, nations, races and groups of 
eople have produced individuals who, in their later 
ears, although not holders of official positions, have 
een singled out as leaders and sought alter for ad- 
icc. ‘Vhese individuals are looked upon as unofficial 
pokesmen for the group and for want of a better ttle 
hey are referred to as “clder statesmen.” 

The elder statesman is a man wise in years and ex- 
»xericnce whose lite has been devoted to the progress 
Wo his group. His personality and character are con- 
sidered to sum up the attitudes of the group. 

Such a personality is Channing H. Tobias. The 
only thing about Tobias that differs from the popular 
concept of the elder statesman is the fact that his ac- 
tivitics are in no way emeritus. Tobias’ work day is 
as vital and various as it always has been. 

He is active in social. religious and educational cir- 
cles and is a confiaant of high government officials. 
During his lifetime he has served on scores of com- 
mittees and commissions, both church and govern- 
mental. He is an ordained minister, an expert on la- 
bor relations, an effective voice for equal rights for 
Negroes and director of a famous foundation. 

Channing ‘Vobias was born in 1882 in Augusta, Ga. 
He attended public schools and in 1900 was ordained 
in the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. Two 
years later he received the bachelor’s degree trom 
aine College. He later served as professor of Bible 
literature at Paine. 


CHANNING TOBIAS 


In 1911 Tobias entered Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation work and for 12 years was student secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A.’s international committee. From 1923 
to 1946 he served as senior secretary of the colored 
men’s division ot the “Y.” Since 1946 he has been di- 
rector of the Phelps-Stokes fund. 

Always an outspoken [oe of racial prejudice, Vobias 
has served on numerous human relations committees 
and in 1946 was appointed a member of the presi- 
dent’s committee on civil rights. He also has been a 
director of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

His experiences have been varied and have taken 
him to many parts of the world. In 1921 he was a 
member of the Pan-African Congress in Paris and was 
a member of a student deputation visiting European 
relief areas. He went to Helsinki, Finland in 1926 as 
a delegate and speaker at the world conference of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

In the field of labor Vobias lent his experience and 
talents to the drafting of a New York state fair em- 
ployment law, the Ives-Quinn bill, which was passed 
in 1945. 

He is a trustee of Paine College, Howard Univer- 
sity and other schools. His religious affiliations in- 
clude membership on committees of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and Work and the 
American Bible Society. 
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Here are some olf the things Charles S. Johnson did 
in college: he worked in a dining room, served as a 
custodian in the library for three hours every evening, 
did janitor duties in his dormitory for several hours 
every morning, sang in two different singing groups, 
served as editor of the college paper, was president 
of the student council, piayed on the tennis team and 
was manager of the football and baseball teams. And 
he completed the four year course of studies in three 
years with high honors. 

And Charlie Johnson hasn't slowed down yet. He 
has found time to write a number of learned papers 
and books on social problems; has been a top official 
of the National Urban League; has accomplished spe- 
cialized missions for the Department of State and the 
Department of Agriculture; has edited a famous jour- 
nal for Negro writers; has been a trustee of the Rosen- 
wald Fund; has been a member of innumerable pub- 
lic, private and religious groups; has traveled 
throughout the world on various problems; has been 
a delegate to a United Nations commission; and is 
president o1 Nashville's Fisk University. 

To say that Johnson’s life has been bustling would 
be a masterpiece of understatement. Johnson him- 
self probably wouldn’t consider it so. For him every 
thing has been an education. 

When he worked in the college library he read most 
of the books; when he served as a waiter he was study- 
ing his job. Life for him has been one long research 
project. His curiosity has forced his nose deep into 
everything, and from everything he has gleaned some 
knowledge. 

The son of a preacher, Johnson was born in Bristol, 
Va., in 1893. He was graduated [rom Richmond’s Vir- 
ginla Union University in 1917 and went on to do 
graduate work in sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago. It was in Chicago that he plunged into the prob- 
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Iems of the thousands of Negroes from the Delta re- 
gions of the south who were swarming into the high- 
priced, cut-up flats of the city’s south side. By the 
time he was 25, Johnson had made several professional 
studies of the problems. 

World War I interrupted his studies and Johnson 
went to France to serve as a regimental sergeant ma- 
jor. In 1919 he returned to Chicago and ran right 
into one of the country’s worst race riots. He saw men 
killed and wounded, but in the midst of these things 
he was thinking -how such horrors could be prevented 
in the future. 

His thoughts resulted in a two-year study culminat- 
ing in the publication of a 600-page report on “The 
Negro in Chicago.” After that he began to work with 
the Urban League and made studies of the Negro mi- 
gration from rural areas to cities all over the country. 

Other studies have included ““Vhe Collapse of Cot- 
ton Tenancy,” “Statistical Atlas of Southern Coun- 
ties,” ““The Negro College Graduate,” “Shadow of the 
Plantation,” “The Negro in American Civilization,” 
“Growing Up in the Black Belt” and “Patterns of 
Negro Segregation.” 

Johnson’s contributions have extended into the field 
of literature. As part of his Urban League work he 
founded and edited “Opportunity,” a journal in 
which Negro writers found an outlet for expression. 
Early contributors included such writers as Langston 
Hughes and James Weldon Johnson. 

Today, Johnson is often called away from his du- 
ties at Fisk—where he had started as professor in the 
university's famous institute of social science—to lec- 
ture in all parts of the country before all segments of | 


ers ta 


the population. 

But whether Johnson is on a New York rostrum or 
in his classroom in Nashville he is still looking for 
the answers. 


John Jasper was a rough, barely literate man who 
knew only one book. But that book was the Holy Bi- 
He and around it John Jasper built his life. For him 
he Bible was life itself. 


John Jasper, himself, had not always lived by the 
sospel. Born into slavery on a Virginia plantation, he 
vas the son of a slave preacher. As a youth he was 
lashing, witty and rather a gay blade with the ladies. 
twas his humour and charm, coupled with an amaz- 
ng gilt for verbal expression, that was to make Jasper 
pne of the most followed religious leaders of his time. 
When he was 25 years of age and a worker in a 
ichmond factory, the unschooled Jasper intuitively 
yecame aware of the teachings of Ecclesiastes, al- 
hough it is doubthul that he had ever paid the 
weacher more than « moment’s notice. He suddenly 
elt trapped by his sins and the sins of those about 
1m, but almost as suddenly knew that his realization 
md awareness had freed him. 

There was only one direction for John Jasper atter 
hat. AI other paths were impossible. He spoke to 
Ms cmployer about his longings and that man, a mem- 
yer of the Baptist church, encouraged the young slave 
0 preach. From that day to the day he died there 
vas no stopping him, 

He learned to read and his grasp of the essentials 
M the Testaments and his talent for presenting them 
vith imagination, clarity and power could bring his 
istencrs joy or terror. His sermons were based almost 
‘xclusively on the Bible and couched in the plain, 


JOHN JASPER 


simple phrases of the slave shanties. He was drawn 
to the dramatic chapters—those that gave wide range 
to his biting tongue and sharp sense of pictorial 
exposition. 

Jasper’s sermons were long but they were never dull. 
His congregation grew accustomed but never tired of 
his familiar phrase, “But I ain’t done wid yer yit.” 
‘They knew that more of their minister’s colorful and 
caustic thoughts were about to descend upon them 
from the pulpit, bringing the message of Salvation. 

In his most famous sermon, “De Sun Do Move,” 
which he delivered several hundred times, the minis- 
ter challenged those who would refute the word of the 
Scripture as those who were on “de outside” of the 
Bible. Jasper said he didn’t really care so much 
whether the sun moved or not—although he admitted 
the sun was a mighty convenient thing to have around 
—but that his trust was in the word of the Lord. 

If Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, it was 
obvious that the sun had the power to move. , It was 
not important that we on the sun’s satellite moved 
about the sun. The important thing was that a life 
within the confines of the Bible with a strict beliet 
in Holy Writ, was the rewarding life. 

It didn’t make much difference whether the earth 
was round or square, for as long as a man’s feet were 
“flat on de solid rock” no man could move him. “I 
gettin’ my orders from de Gawd of my salvation,” he 
concluded. 
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Charles C. Spaulding was 20 years old when he 
started to school. The sight of the husky farm hand 
sitting among the young pupils of the small grade 
school in Durham, North Carolina, must have been 
unbelievable. But it was no more unbelievable than 
the fact that the insurance company he would some 
day head, was able to pay its first claim. 

Spaulding had gone to Durham to get some educa- 
tion and remained there to become one of the wealth- 
iest members of his race in America. It was America, 
with its system of free enterprise and the opportun- 
ities offered by that system, that Spaulding credited 
his career. 

The son of a former slave, Spaulding was born a 
decade after the Emancipation Proclamation in a 
farm shack in Columbus County, North Carolina. 
He left the farm at 20 to go to school and while at 
school he washed dishes for $10 a month. 

After completing the elementary grades, he went 
to work for a relative who, with John Merrick, a 
barber, had decided to start a Negro insurance com- 
pany. They believed the time had come when Ne- 
groes must have some sort of financial security. 
Spaulding was the company’s first agent. 

The business that started in offices that rented tor 
$2 per month became the North Carolina Mutual 
Insurance Co., with assets of nearly $35,000,000 and 
$164,540,000 worth of policies in eight states. 

Spaulding later recalled that he did about every- 
thing there was to do in the business in those early 
days. When he got to the office in the morning he 
would roll up his sleeves and be the janitor. Then he 
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would roll down his sleeves and be the agent, and 
later would put on his coat and be the general man- 
ager. 

Selling insurance to the Negroes of North Carolina — 


belore the turn of the century was a plodding busi-— 


ness Involving small policies. It was not casy to con- 


vince people who had no understanding of insurance — 
that they were getting something for the nickels and — 


dimes they paid to the young man who made periodic 


calls at their farm cabins. } 


When the first policy-holder died the new company 
was on the verge of going out of business. But the 


owners paid the beneficiaries out of their own pockets — 
and established the reputation that the company has — 


maintained to this day. 
The experience led Spaulding to a study of actu-— 


I 


— 


arial and life expectancy tables in the offices of an_ 


agent for a white insurance company. 


Alter that the business thrived and later branched ~ 
out into a bank which now has resources of more — 
than $5,000,000. Spaulding became president of these 4 


organizations about 30 years ago. 


tion in the United States. 

Spaulding carrica his code of never expecting some: 
thing for nothing and his belief in U.S. capitalism 
with him thruout his career. He was famous for his 
assistance to young Negroes in starting their careers 
in business. He was an official of Lincoln Hospital 
in Durham, and a ‘Trustee of Howard University, 
Washington, and of Shaw University, Raleigh. 


The insurance i 


company today is the largest Negro staffed organiza-— 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 


Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. is the famous son of a 
famous father. In 1908 the elder Powell became min- 


lem. It became a fountainhead ol service to the 
arlem community. 

Adam Powell, Jr. was born the year his father took 
ver spiritual leadership of the New York congrega- 
tion. A bright pupil in school, he was also an athlete. 
After graduating from a high school tor above aver- 
ige students, Powell went on to Colgate University 
irom which he was graduated in 1930. He majored 
In philosophy and religion. 

After college he became business manager of the 
hurch but soon found that his interests were in 
reaching. He became his father’s assistant and in 
931 received a master’s degree from the School of 
Xeligious Education of Columbia University. In 
937 the senior Powell retired and his 29 year old son 
ecame pastor of one of the country’s largest con- 
regations. 

Young Powell’s leadership began to transcend the 
iritual. He organized adult education programs, a 
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day nursery, a credit union and other social projects. 
He spoke out against discrimination in employment 
and against rent gouging. 

The people of Harlem began to recognize Adam 
Powell as a political spokesman as well as a religious 
leader and in 1941 he was prevailed upon to run for a 
seat in the city council. He became the first of his 
race to be a member of that body. 

An astute politician, Powell began to hold periodic 
meetings with his constituents to explain to them the 
day-to-day progress oi his work as a councilman. Sev- 
eral of these meetings filled huge Madison Square 
Garden to capacity. 

While the business of representing the people of 
his ward and taking part in the government of the 
nation’s biggest city were manifold, Powell began to 
focus much of his attention on national issues. 


In 1944 he decided to run for the Congress of the 
United States and his election was assured when he 
was endorsed by all parties. His record in Congress 
has principally been centered on guaranteeing full 
rights to all people. He has fought discrimination in 
public carriers and has sponsored assistance to U.S. 
colonials. 

Powell’s election to Congress was another “first.” 
He was New York City’s first Negro representative. 
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In 1951 General Douglas MacArthur roused the 
nation when he concluded his address to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress with a line from a famous old bar- 
racks ballad, “Old soldiers never die; they just fade 
away.” 

The phrase recalled to millions of Americans their 
days in uniform. In retrospect they realized that there 
is something about soldiering—its discipline, its com- 
radeship, its purpose—that cannot be explained to the 
man who has not experienced it. ‘The grimness of 
war can never be forgotten, but soldiering offers other 
things to a man. 

Benjamin O. Davis, Sr. is the prototype of the “old 
soldier.””, He has been an army man all his lite. And 
there are lew soldiers whose military records include 
participation in three of their country’s wars. 

Born in Washington, D. C., in 1877, he attended 
In 1898 our army was fighting in Cuba 
in the war with Spain. Davis enlisted in July of that 
year and his military aptitude immediately singled 
him out as officer material. By the time he was mus- 
tered out of the army in March of the following year, 
Ben Davis was a first lieutenant of infantry. 

Once out of the armed forces, most soldiers want 
to stay out, but Ben Davis was caught by that 
thing” that makes soldiers soldiers. In less than a 


schools there. 


“some- 
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year of army service, the army had gotten into his 
blood. 


‘Three months after his discharge, Davis found him- - 


self at a recruiting office. He enlisted in the regular — 
army as a private and was assigned to a cavalry troop. ; 
Then he began to climb through the ranks. He was — 
commissioned a regular army officer and eventually 
became a Brigadier General, the highest rank a Negro — 
ever had attained. ‘ 
His career has been the standard army officer’s ca-— 
reer of travel, instruction, drilling, teaching. He has — 
served in the Philippine Islands and as a military at- 
tache to our representative at Monrovia, Liberia. 
He has taught military science at Wilberforce Uni-— 
versity and Tuskegee Institute. He has been instruc-— 
tor for units in both the Ohio and New York national 
guards. In 1929 he was cited by the government for 
his work in escorting gold star mothers to the graves — 
of their fallen sons in Europe. ¢ 
Shortly before Pearl Harbor, Davis was assigned to 
Fort Riley, Kan., as a brigade commander of the Sec: 
ond Cavalry Division. Later he became assistant to” 
the inspector general of the army and during World — 
War II served as an inspector general in the European 
theater of operations. 
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BENJAMIN OLIVER DAVIS, JR. 


It was the early summer of 1944 and the American 
bombardier, huddled in the cramped nose of the Lib- 
erator that was carrying him and his load of eight 500 
pounders to the huge oil refinery near Vienna, could 
see the flak bursts pock-marking the sky ahead of him. 
Some 10,000 feet below, a covey of tiny specks, almost 
standing on end, were racing up to kill him and to 
prevent his bombs from falling on the target. The 
specks were Messerschmitts. 

But then a welcome and familiar voice came crack- 
ling thru the static in the bombardier’s radio ear 
phone. It was the poised and confident draw! of the 
veteran fighter pilot. 

“Don’t worry, pal, we're right alongside of you all 
the way,” the drawl told him. 

TVaking his eye momentarily from the bombsight, 
the bombardier glanced to his right and saw the silver 
fighters flying about half a mile away. The bombar- 
dier did not think about the color of the men who 
were flying those fighters. He simply muttered, 
“Thank God the 99th is up with us again today,” and 
turned back to his bombsight. 

The 99th was an all Negro fighter squadron that 
had been commanded by Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 
son of the army’s first Negro general. About the 
same time, however, 32-year-old Col. Davis was busy 
elsewhere. 

The allies were about to launch their invasion of 
southern France—but first the German radar stations 


on the French coast had to be knocked out. The 332d 
Fighter Group, which Davis had organized and 
whipped into fighting shape, got the job. 

They flew their mission and the following day the 
allied soldiers hit the beaches. Because the eyes and 
ears of the enemy had been virtually destroyed, sur- 
prise was attained and casualties were light. 

The wartime achievements of the 99th and 332d 
reflect the character and background of their leader. 
‘The son of a life-long soldier, young Ben Davis picked 
the army as a career while studying at the University 
of Chicago in 1930. Friends had told him of the ex- 
periences of other Negro cadets at West Point. But 
when an appointment to the academy was awarded 
him, Davis turned the opportunity into his own 
success story. 

Old army men olten joke about their lives as 
plebes. But the plebe himself seldom has much to 
joke about. The cadet’s first year at West Point is a 
test of his intelligence and physical and moral 
courage. 

It was even more than that for Davis. Many of 
his classmates became victims of a whispering cam- 
paign designed to cut him off from the friends he 
had made in his first few days at the academy. Davis 
soon found himself alone. He knew that his real test 
had begun. 

West Point is a highly autonomous institution 
where cadets, especially plebes, have only their fe:- 
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lows with whom they can share their problems. Davis 
was forced to keep his problems to himscll. 

But a surprising thing happened. .At an annual 
ceremony at the end of the freshman year, in which 
successful plebes are congratulated by upper classmen 
and each other, Davis found that his hand was shaken 
as much as anyone’s. From somewhere the realization 


A Chicago alderman, named U.S. senior alter- 
nate delegate to the United Nations, said it’ only 
added another worry to his many others. 

But friends of the alderman, Archibald J. Carey, 
said that he thrives on “worry and hurry.” 

To strengthen their view, they point out that Carey, 
besides being alderman of the crowded, slum-ridden 
3d ward, also is a lawyer in his spare time, and a 
minister on Sundays. 

Carey’s complaint is that “time speeds away and 
makes it almost impossible to keep every appoint- 
ment on the scheduled hour.” 

His colleagues say, however, that when he apolo- 
gizes lor tardiness, his eloquence often provokes an 
apolegy from the recipient for having been the cause 
of his rushing. 

Carey's cloguence is well-known. But, he contends, 
he is less an orator than a man who might have some- 
thing to say, and he would like to say it well. 

The redhaired, treckled Carey often has used the 
City Council chamber to have his say. 

He once turned toward Chicago’s Mayor Kennelly 
and his colleagues and said angrily, “We are a shame- 
ful lot,” adding that the Council is regarded through- 
out the world “as the most callous and godless group 
of people in public office.” 

He made this indictment as the Council was set 
to adjourn without mentioning the slaying in Au- 
gust, 1952, of “Vheodore Roe, the South Side policy 
king. 

Carey, who was elected an alderman in 1947, said 
he entered politics to get in on the law-making end 
olf government. 

His political activity doesn’t interfere with his 
ministry “because the dictates of biblical teachings 
and the theories of government, as we know them, 
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that he was a regular guy had broken thru the muted 
hostility of the past year and Davis found that he was | 
a West Point cadet in more than just name. | 
After graduation from the academy, Davis served — 
for two years as an infantry officer and for a short time — 
was his father’s aide-de-camp. In 1940 he became 
a flyer. 


must cross somewhere down the line,” he said. 

His associates say Carey frequently gets depressed 
over the fact that many Negroes on Chicago’s South 
Side have been pauperized for 30 years by the policy 
racket. ; 

The 43-year-old lawmaker has spoken up strongly 
against the policy wheel and he has been equally el 
quent in supporting civil rights. 

At the Republican National Convention last June, 
Carey brought a milling crowd to a standstill when 
he stated: 

“We Negroes want no special privileges. We just 
want the hope that we can be like everybody else— 
and be president someday.” 

“I shall continue to work for legislation to check 
discrimination, for better housing for the city at~ 
large, for crime investigations and other measures,” — 
Carey said. | 

After being graduated from Lewis Institute and 
Garrett Biblical Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, he became minister of the Woodlawn AME 
Church in Chicago. 

“Theology came natural with me, I guess,” he re- 
called. “I was the son of a bishop.” His father, the 
Bishop A. J. Carey, was pastor of Chicago’s Quinn — 
Chapel trom 1898 to 1904. The son is pastor of that 
church today. 

Politically, Carey campaigned vigorously for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. After the inauguration, the coun- 
cilman visited Sen. Dirksen, of Illinois, in Washing 
ton. But he set at rest any idea that he was seekin 
a political job. 

“I have a public office,” he reminded reporters. “I 
haven't asked this administration for anything and I 
am not expecting anything.” 


CHARLES JAMES JENKINS 


Admirers of Charles James Jenkins make stupen- 
dous claims in his behalf. 

Some say Jenkins, a Chicago lawyer and a state rep- 
resentative, is the most studious member of the IIli- 
nois General Assembly. 

Others acknowledge he is a thoroughly grounded 
authority on parliamentary procedure and an ideal 
legislator. 

An extreme partisan, Charley III, his grandchild, 
figures him out as sort of latter-day Santa Claus who 
hangs around all year long. 

But admirers with stricter political standards term 
him anything but Ol Saint Nick. “They say he's a 
hardshelled Republican political technician “who 
gives only according to law.” 

Jenkins, who will be 56 on his next birthday, has 
spent a considerable portion of his lite—23 years— 
in the legislature. 

A widower who lives with his mother, Jenkins was 
elected to the legislature (as a representative of the 
3d Senatorial District) for the first time in 1930, eight 
years alter he had been admitted to the Illinois bar. 

He was appointed chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee in January, 1951. The legislator 
was the first Negro to head so powertul a legislative 
group in Illinois. 

He inaugurated changes in the work of the com- 
mittee. Among them, Jenkins explained, he suggest- 
ed that each committee member take a thorough in- 
ventory of every monetary request. 

The Illinois Taxpayers Federation applauded this 
move. It said in its journal: 

“For the first time in memory, if not in the history 
of Illinois, the House Appropriations Committee of 


the 67th General Assembly decided it needed its own 
staff to analyze the appropriation bills. “This most 
encouraging of all developments at the session in the 
field of state spending was initiated by Rep. Charles 
J. Jenkins, chairman of the committee.” 

The grandson of a blacksmith and son of a Texas 
Democrat, Jenkins was born in Austin and moved to 
Chicago when his father died at the turn of the 
century. 

The Chicagoan returned to Texas to attend Bishop 
College at Marshall, where he played football and 
earned a liberal arts degree. The college later grant- 
ed him an honorary doctorate of law degree. 

Jenkins met and married Cynthenia Josephine 
Flowers while a senior at Bishop. She died in May, 
1943. They have a son, Charles Jr., 29, a biologist, 
and two grandchildren. 

Many honors have come to the mild-mannered 
lawyer. For instance, newspapermen voted him the 
third best legislator as a result of a poll at the end 
of the 1951 session. 

But there is one honor that stands high, according 
to his admirers: when his colleagues in the House 
were considering his controversial Equal Employment 
Opportunity bill in the last session, Jenkins inter- 
rupted the roll call to make an impassioned plea for 
passage. 

His tears matched his elocution, an observer said, 
but the bill appeared doomed. 

However, after Jenkins’ appeal it passed the House 
81-30—four votes to spare. 

A newspaper reporter dourly commented: 

“Those guys weren’t voting for the bill. They were 
voting for Jenkins.” 
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Editors of THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO PRESS, rep- 
resented here by LOUIS 
MARTIN of the Chicago 
Defender, GEORGE SCHY- 
LER of the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ter, DOWDAL DAVIS of 
the Kansas City Call, 
THOMAS YOUNG of the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide 
and FRANK STANLEY of 
the Louisville Defender, 
speak out for human rights 
for all people everywhere. 


From Bunker Hill in the Ameri- 
can Revolution to Pork Chop 
Hiil in Korea, the American Ne- 
gro has distinguished himself in 
the front-line battle for democ- 
racy and human rights. 


DORIS MILLER. of Waco) Rex. 
one of the many Negro heroes of 
World War Il) recetved the Navy 


Cross for heroism at Pearl Harbor. 


The American takes his game seriously... 
1 Whether it’s checkers, football or tiddly winks, the 
¥ game’s the thing. 
The sporting event is as much a part of his life as 
{ the job he does on each work day. 
e Each fall, the World Series shaves the front page 
i with the most tingling national or international event. 
A swivel-hipped halfback claims as much attention 
as a presidential speech before Congress. 
Our world is a world of sports. Its a vital part of 
American culture, because, in the game, everyone can 
take a cut at the ball. 
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And those who fail to make the team can share 
the thrill of the contest from the stands. 
Ae So the sharp crack of the bat against the horsehide 

." is Americanism in its best form, in a manner of speak- 

Bu ing. And those who mount the heights in the world 
w of sports claim the same attention as those who scale 
the summit in the arts and sciences. 

Many Negro Americans have reached the pinnacle 
in sports. In this chapter we name only a few. They 
paetie only as a symbol for the hundreds who became 
a famous on the track, on the diamond, on the grid- 
iron, in the ring, on .the basketball court. 
| Joe Louis, Henry Armstrong, Jack Johnson, Ezzard 


Charles, Jersey Joe Walcott and “Sugar” Ray Robinson 
are mentioned — but “Tiger” Flowers, John Henry 
Lewis and many others were great Negro fighters, too. 

In baseball, Roy Campanella, Jackie Robinson and 
Leroy “Satchel” Paige are included in this book. But 
there are many others — Larry Doby, Joe Black, Don 
Newcombe, Monte Irvin, Josh Gibson, Sam Jethroe, 
Minnie Minoso, Dan Bankhead, Henry Thompson, 
Willie Mays and Luke Easter. 

football—Duke Slater, Levi Jackson, Fritz Pol- 
lard, Sr., Kenny Washington, Marion Motley, Len 
Ford, Bob Mann, Cliff Anderson, Ollie Matson, 
George Taliaferro, Claude “Buddy” Young, J. H. 
“Brud” Holland and “Deacon” Dan Towler. 

In. basketball—just: take the Harlem Globetrotters 
and you won't be far wrong by saying these players 
are among the finest to ever play the game 

In track—Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalf, Claude 
“Buddy” Young, Eddie Toland and Herb McKenley 
were among the best to ever don a pair of track shoes. 

Whatever the game, the American Negro has ap- 
plied his muscles and skill and has helped make this 
country rank first whenever the javelin is thrown and 
the cinder path ts run. 
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Jack Johnson was a 220-pound giant who became 
the first Negro heavyweight champion of the world. 
He was a true world’s champion in that he fought on 
several continents, winning his title in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia and losing it in Havana, Cuba. He beat chal- 
lengers in Mexico, Paris and Madrid. 

Johnson's career was marked with racial prejudice 
and marred by a series of court actions. But his box- 
ing skiil and stamina in the ring carved for him an 
undisputed place in boxing history. 

Born in 1878 in Galveston, Texas, Johnson had to 
chase the championship as well as fight for it. His 
early career marked him as one of the leading title 
candidates of his day. But because of his color the 
champions refused his challenges. Tommy Burns held 
the title in 1908 and went on a world tour, with John- 
son at his heels to issue challenges at all stops. 

Finally, on December 26 at Sydney, Burns turned 
and faced Johnson. Alter 14 rounds there was a new 
champion. Always famous for his ring banter with 
his opponent, Johnson made the fight almost as active 
verbally as it was physically. Burns was unable to 
penetrate Johnson’s clever defense and Johnson con- 
trolled the fight until he knocked Burns out in the 
14th. 

Johnson returned to the United States and fought 
three no-decision fights. Then on October 16, 1909, he 
took part in one of the most famous fights in ring 
history. Stanley Ketchell was the middleweight cham- 
pion. Despite his 160 pounds, Ketchell issued the 
most remarkable challenge a fighter ever made. He 
wanted the heavyweight crown. 
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Ketchell was a clever boxer and, considering his 
weight, has a tremendous punch. He was fast and 
moved around the slower Johnson with ease. In the 
12th round Ketchell connected with an amazing 
punch and his giant opponent fell to the canvas. As 
Ketchell rushed the slowly rising Johnson, he ran into 
a combination of three punches that floored him for 
the count. 

After the Ketchell fight the sports world had no 
one left to challenge the big man’s supremacy. But a 
year later James J. Jeffries was prevailed upon to come 
out of retirement and fight Johnson. The pair met 
in a blazing sun on July 4, 1910. Jeffries was trained 
by the famous Jim Corbett and he trimmed down to 
225 pounds for the fight. Johnson weighed 212. 

As usual Johnson boxed superbly and carried on 
his verbal exchanges. He even made remarks to Cor- 
bett at the ringside. The older Jeffries, unable to 
break the champion’s defense and struck by left jab 
after left jab, tired. In the 15th round Jeffries fell 
tor the first time in his career. He was able to rise but 
another stinging left floored him for the count. 

Johnson then went on a world tour, taking on all 
comers in all parts of the globe. After several years 
he opened a restaurant in Barcelona and was soon 
broke. Although out of condition, in 1915 he agreed 
to a fight with Jess Willard alter he was offered ex- 
penses and a $30,000 guarantee. 

‘They met in Havana and, although Johnson still 
had his skill of old, his stamina was gone. The two 
fought for 25 intense rounds in the Cuban sun and 
Johnson finally fell from a blow to the mid-section. 


JACKIE ROBINSON 


On Tuesday, July 17, 1949 the second baseman for 
the National League in baseball’s annual All-Star 
Game had his mind on many things. Playing in the 
All-Star classic is one of the greatest honors in a ball 
player’s life. But while he covered his infield post 
and faced the American League’s best pitchers, the 
second baseman knew that the next day might be the 
most important day of his life. 

For on July 18, Jackie Robinson, the first Negro in 
the major leagues, was to testify before the house 
committee on un-American activities. But Robinson 
had little to worry about. When his testimony was 
concluded, members of the committee commended 
him for his words and millions of American Negroes 
were grateful. 

Jackie Robinson told the legislators that remarks 


by another citizen, who had been an athletic and en- 


tertainment hero of his race, that Negroes would 
never fight for the United States in a war with Soviet 
_ Russia, were simply “‘very silly.” 

Concerning the citizen the baseball star said: “He 
has a right to his personal views, and if he wants to 
sound silly when he expresses them in public that’s 
his business and not mine. He’s still a famous ex- 
athlete and a great singer and actor. No one has 
ever questioned my race’s loyalty except a few people 
who don’t amount to very much...I can’t speak for 
15 million people any more than any other person 
can, but I know that I’ve got too much invested for 
my wife and child and myself in the future of this 
country, and I and other Americans of many races 
and faiths have too much invested in our country’s 
welfare, for any of us to throw it away because of a 
Siren sung in bass.” 

Such remarks were what the country expected of 
Jackie Robinson. If ever baseball had a pioneer it was 
the second baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


During the entire history of our national pastime 
there had been a tacit agreement that baseball was 
a white man’s game. But in 1945 Branch Rickey, then 
owner of the Dodgers, realized that there was an un- 
tapped source of baseball talent. He also realized 
that the man he picked to pave the way for Negro 
ballplayers had to be more than a superb athlete. 
The man had to have a maturity that would carry 
him through the first few years. 

Rickey chose Jackie Robinson. Before the war 
Robinson had been a remarkable athlete at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. In 1938 he aver- 
aged 12 yards a run as a U.C.L.A. football player and 
the following year led the team to an unbeaten sea- 
son. That year he also averaged 12 points a game 
on the basketbail team and broad jumped 25 feet 6 
inches. Robinson was a former national Negro ten- 
nis champion and played golf in the 70's. 

Robinson was playing with a barnstorming Negro 
team when Rickey signed him and farmed him out 
to Montreal in the International League. He won 
the batting championship and led Monireal to a 
pennant. 

The next year he was with the Dodgers. Robinson 
knew that his real trial was just starting. Newspapers 
had published stories that players on other teams 
were less than happy about Robinson's playing with 
the Dodgers and there were rumors that some of the 
Dodgers were not anxious to see him on the team. 
The outcome of that first season is summed up by the 
fact that Robinson was named baseball's rookie of 
the year by the sportswriters. 

In 1949 Jackie Rcbinson batted .342 to lead the 
league and was chosen most valuable player in the 
league. The path blazed by Robinson to the major 
leagues has since been trod by many fine Negro play- 
ers and almost all teams have Negro stars. 
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Joseph Louis Barrow had one of the most under- 
standable personalities of any American who ever 
lived. If you don’t believe that, ask Max Schmeling. 

Schmeling was only one of several score individuals 
who matched personalities with Joe Louis and re- 
gretted the day they were born. One might go so far 
as to say that Louis had a dual personality but the 
right hand always knew what the left hand was doing. 
Joe Louis’ taciturn features never changed their ex- 
pression and he has never been known for eloquence. 
But he moved around a prize ring like a precise Hem- 
ingway short story and could play Taps with his fists. 
Ask Max Schmeling. 

They say that Louis refused to look at Schmeling 
when the two climbed through the ropes for their sec- 
ond fight in 1938. Schmeling got little chance to look 
at Louis after the bell rang and two minutes later was 
almost ready for an autopsy. 

The German had knocked out Louis two years be- 
fore and came to the fight a sleek, confident represen- 
tative of the “master race.” It took Louis just two 
minutes to convert him into a glob of protoplasm. 

The iron right hand that rocked Schmeling into 
oblivion was a shot in the arm for millions of Ameri- 
cans. It is because Louis’ personality was so easily 
understood that his career gave hope to millions of 
youngsters. Others have made lasting contributions, 
have written poems, painted pictures, cured diseases, 
taught and preached, but no one had to read books 
or understand subtleties to figure out Joe Louis. He 
operated in the realm of man to man. 

Joe Louis learned his work in the slums of Detroit. 
He fought in the streets because he had to and he 
sneaked into movies because others did. But some- 
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how he stayed decent. The street fights led to amateur 
boxing tournaments and in 1932 he won the light 
heavyweight Golden Gloves championship of Detroit. 
The next step was into the smoky world of profes- 
sional fighting. 

Boxing has never been a sport to attract the ele- 
gant. For years it had been the province of what the 
newspapers call the fast buck crowd. Many promoters 
and managers have looked upon it as 99 per cent 
business and one per cent sport. Such an atmosphere 
can be pungent but the only odor Joe Louis ever had 
was the wholesome smell of an athlete’s sweat. 

And during his entire career in the ring Louis set 
the pattern for boxing ethics. He would risk the 
championship before he would take an unfair advan- 
tage. Joe Louis did not hit men when they were off 
balance. He could knock them out with clean punches 
and that is all he ever threw. 

Louis was born in 1914, the son of an Alabama 
sharecropper. His father left the family when Joe 
was four years old and several years later the mother 
remarried und the family moved to Detroit. Joe was 
never much interested in school and quit after the 
fourth grade. He tried a trade school but the future 
champion of the world found he “wasn’t much good 
with my hands.” 


From his humble home and slum boyhood Louis 
learned a man’s code of ethics. He never expected 
favors and when Schmeling beat him in 1936 he took 
his medicine and prepared for his next match with 
the German. Part of the preparation was the winning 
of the championship on June 22, 1937 from Jim Brad- 
dock. He held the title for more than a decade and 
never turned down a challenger. Ask Max Schmeling. 


JESSE OWENS (right), one 
of the greatest track and field 
stars of all time, recerving 
congratulations from anoth- 
er great Negro athlete, Ralph 
Metcalfe. 


JESSE OWENS 


In 1936 a slim American Negro gave Adolph Hitler 
one of the worst experiences in the German dictator's 
life. Jesse Owens invaded Berlin almost a decade be- 
fore Gen. Eisenhower's army, but unfortunately the 
German people, victims of Hitler’s big lie, tailed to 
learn a lesson from the invasion of Jesse Owens. They 
failed to see the phoniness in Hitler's master race 
theories even after Owens had stood on the winner’s 
stand and accepted the traditional olive wreath four 
times. 

The 1936 Olympic Games will always be remem- 
bered as the Olympics of Jesse Owens. The great in- 
ternational sports carnival in which Hitler had hoped 
to strut his Naziism before the world was stolen from 
under his nose by a quiet young Negro trom Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

‘The Germans had failed to reckon with Owens. In 
1936 he was at the peak of a track and field career 
which sports writers have called the greatest of all 
- times. 

On August 3 of that year Owens rocked the thou- 

sands in the Berlin stadium by streaking to a 10.3 
victory in the 100 meter dash, a yard ahead of another 
Negro, Ralph Metcalf of Chicago. The next day he 
won the broad jump with a new Olympic record of 
26 feet 5 and 24 inches. A day later he ran the 200 
meter dash in 21.2 seconds to break the Olympic and 
world’s records. On August 9, teamed with Metcalf, 
Foy Draper and Frank Wykoft, he helped capture 
another victory for the United States: the 400 meter 
relay, in which the speedy quartet equalled the world’s 
record of 40 seconds. 

At various times in his career Owens has held 
world’s records in the 100 and 220 yard dashes, 100 


and 200 meter dashes, the broad jump and 220 yard 
low hurdles. In the latter event Owens lacked the 
form and grace of specialists in the hurdle races but 
his tremendous speed and ability to take the low 
hurdles in stride made him one ol the greatest in this 
event. 

Owen's remarkable talents as a runner were appar- 
ent early in his life. He was born to sprint and as a 
grade school youngster in Cleveland developed on the 
pavements of that city the powerful legs that were to 
carry him to world fame. At Fairmount Junior High 
School he began to win his first clocked races and won 
a 100-yard sidewalk sprint in 10 seconds. The junior 
high school’s coach, Charles Riley, realized the youth’s 
potentialities and worked closely with Jesse. 

Riley put Jesse on rigorous training schedules and 
continued as Owen's mentor when the sprinter ran 
for Cleveland’s East Technical High School. There 
Owens made an unprecedented record for scholastic 
competition. He clipped 6/10 of a second off his time 
for the 100 yard dash, ran 220 yards in 20.7 seconds 
and broad jumped 24 feet 9 and 5% inches. 

From high school Owens went to Ohio State Uni- 
versity where, under the coaching of Larry Snyder, he 
continued his record shattering career. Coach Riley, 
too, had a hand in Owens’ collegiate running and dur- 
ing his college days Jesse was the scourge of other Big 
Ten track and field teams. 

When World War II broke out, Jesse Owens, the 
champion who had once before contributed to a Ger- 
man defeat, took part ‘na greater effort as a director 
of athletic programs in the armed services. And once 
again Adolph Hitler could damn his theories of a 
master race. ; 
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A group of kids used to gather in Times Square 
and dance in the streets for the theatre crowds until 
the cops chased them. 

In the gang was a skinny urchin the other kids 
called Smitty. Despite his gangling legs, Smitty 
showed flashes of natural grace and a superb sense of 
timing as he danced. 

‘There was always a scramble for the nickles and 
dimes tossed their way. But Smitty’s ever-ready fists 
insured him a share of the profits. 

Twenty years later, Smitty was collecting more than 
$5,000 a week to dance in theatres and night clubs 
around the country. The skinny kid had grown into 
a well-muscled man who stood a half inch under six 
feet and was as graceful as a prima ballerina. 

But what happened to him in those years between 
the time he shuffled for nickles on a street corner and 
the time he did intricate steps in the glare ef the 
floodlights is a favorite subject of conversation. 

For in the interim, he became the best fighter, 
pound for pound, the ring has seen in a quarter of 
a century. 

Smitty was Walker Smith, Jr., of Detroit. Smith 
fought under the name of “Sugar’’Ray Robinson, 
holder of two World’s Championships, and was on 
the brink of the third before his retirement in 1952. 

The spectacular rise from the Golden Gloves to 
World’s Championship by this lean kid from Detroit's 
Paradise Valley is truly one of the great annals in 
fistic history. 

He learned fighting the hard way—in 85 amateur 
fights and another 75 bouts on the bootleg circuit 
which at that time flourished north of New York City 
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and throughout Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


But it was largely the sturdy and interested guid- 
ance of George Gainford, his boxing coach, that 
helped clear the passageway to the welterweight and 
middleweight championships. 

Gainford first met Robinson at the Salem Crescent 
Athletic Club in the basement of New York City’s 
Salem Church where Gaintord coached boxing. Kob- 
inson had been persuaded to join the club as a deter- 
rent against crap shooting. 

Gaintord said he didn’t look like much of a fighter 
at first. All he did was hit and run—but he was a will- 
ing student, the coach recalled. He was the first kid in 
the gym and the last to leave. 

Robinson did learn and after winning the Golden 
Gloves championship in the lightweight division, he 
turned professional in 1940. At 29 he had fought in 
112 professional fights, won 74 of them by knockouts, 
fought twice to a draw and was defeated only once. 
This record was unmatched by any champion in ring” 
history. 

He lost only three times in his professional career— 
to Jake LaMotta, whom he beat five times; Randy 
Turpin of England, whom he defeated in a return 
match; and Joey Maxim, the light heavy champ. 

Robinson’s list of victories is incredible. 

It took him six years to get a crack at the welter- 
weight title—and some sportswriters believe that even 
then the champ, Marty Servo, chose retirement rather 
than face Robinson’s deadly fists. 

The New York Boxing Commission and the Na- 
tional Boxing Association declared Robinson cham- 
pion after he had won a decision over ‘Vommy Bell 


in December, 19:16. 

Finding no one in the welterweight class that could 
seriousty challenge his claim as champion, Robinson 
turned his attention to the middle weight field and 
dethroned Jake LaMotta, the title holder, with a 
technical knockout in the [3th round. 

Jack Clark, of the Chicago SUN-TIMES, wrote 
following the fight, Feb. 14, 1951, in. the Chicago 
Stadium: 

“LaMotta, after the fight, looked like a guy who 
had-lost a misunderstanding with a wildcat...” 

As a fighter, Robinson had one glaring fault—he 
was just too good for his own good. In the ring he 
was a perfectly rounded performer. He could not only 
block and slip punches and smother leads, but also, 
seeing a single opening, could knock his opponent to 
sleep with a single punch. 

Few living men had as keen an insight into the 
intricacies of boxing. He had perfect balance “and 
a mind capable of solving what, at its best, is the 


most scientific of sports,” one sports critic said. 

He could pivot, pirouette, parry, set traps and 
spring them. 

Someone claimed to have heard a fight fan say 
alter watching “Sugar” Ray in action: 

“When Robinson fights, every prizefighter in the 
U.S. should pay his way in to get a boxing lesson.” 

Life Magazine commented that before a fight Rob- 
inson stripped with the air of a man about to do 
nothing more violent than go swimming. 

But in the ring he was a cold-blooded perfectionist 
who could punch a man’s face off. He was a machine 
that seemed to stay wound up. 

Robinson’s loss to Joey Maxim in the summer of 


1952 was due more to heat prostration than Joey's 
blows. He told IBC matchmaker Al Weill—“I wasn’t 
beaten by Maxim. It was God’s will that I finish 
that way.” 

“Sugar” Ray soon retired after that fight. However, 
when there was some speculation as to whether he 
would quit the ring as he threatened to do, or go 
on fighting, the famed New York Herald-Tribune 
sports columnist Red Smith, in a reminiscent mood, 
wrote: 

“There have been great figures in sports whom a 
fellow must regret never having seen—Ketchel, for in- 
stance, and Dempsey against Firpo and Sam Lang- 
ford; Joe Gans and Leonard against Tendler; Cy 
Youug and Christy Mathewson and Eddie Collins and 
Honus Wagner and Speaker and Cobb at their best; 
Pudge Heffelfinger and Grange as an undergraduate, 
and Man O’War. 

“When the last man who saw Ketchel is gone, there 
will still be time to talk about Graziano and Zale. It 
will be good to remember DiMaggio rounding third 
and Pepper Martin sliding into second on his face 
and Stan musial crouching over the plate. And a fel- 
low will remember “Sugar” Ray Rooinson. 

“Robinson skipping rope to music, all poetry and 
rhythm. Robinson punching the face off LaMotta. 
Robinson, wounded and desperate with, pride, slug- 
ging tough Randy Turpin clear out of the middle- 
weight division. 

“If Ray wants another payday in the ring, he is 
entitled to it. If he prefers to take his rest, he earned 
it. In either event, he will have left us some 
memories.” 


— 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


Publisher Achieved Legal Distinction 


Robert L. Vann, late publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, was the first Negro to be appointed Assistant 
United States Attorney by the Democratic Party. 
President Roosevelt made the appointment. Born in 
Ahoskie, N. C., Vann was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and later received an honorary 
LL.D. degree from Wilberforce University. 


Pioneer Explorer 


Estevanico, or Little Stephen, was one of the earli- 
est explorers to lead an expedition into the New 
World. He was unexcelled as a guide between the 
years of 1528 and 1536, and in 1539 he was guide for 
the party which attempted to reach the Seven Cities 
of Cibola, which were located in what 1s now western 
New Mexico. Little Stephen was a Spanish Negro. 


a 


Destroyer Named for Navy Hero 


Death caught up with Leonard R. Harmon, mess 
attendant on the U.S.S. San Francisco, in the Solomon 
Islands area, in November, 1942. But not before he 
rendered, invaluable service in caring for the wound- 
ed and deliberately exposing himself to enemy fire in 
an efjort to protect a shipmate. Harmon was award- 
ed the Navy Cross posthumously and in July, 1943, 
the U.S.S. Destroyer Escort Harmon was launched in 
his honor. 


Negro Colleges and Universities 


There are 68 accredited colleges and universities es- 
pecially maintained for Negro students in the United 
States. Of this number 66 are co-educational; 30 are 
supported or affiliated with church organizations and 
38 are non-sectarian. 
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The story was told by sportswriter Ted Shane in 
The Saturday Evening Post” that “Satchel” Paige and 
his All-Stars once met Dizzy Dean’s All-Stars in a post- 
season barnstorm game. Pepper Martin, on Dean’s 
team, was batting around .400. 


Tis 


Old “Satch” knew perfectly well who the Pepper was. 
But as each batter faced him for the first time, he 
would ask lugubriously: “Is you Mr. Martin?... Is 
you?” 

Shane said finally the real Mr. Martin faced him. 
“Is you Mr. Martin?” 

Mr. Martin grinned, swung a bat menacingly. 

“Mr. Pepper Martin?” Old “Satch” persisted. 

Mr. Martin broadened his grin. 

“They tell me.” “Satch” drawled, “you can hit!” 

Mr. Martin held his bat over the plate. 

“Then hit this!” yelled “Satchel”, and threw a ball 
over as fast as a bullet. Pepper barely blinked before 
the same ball came whizzing over the plate again— 
and again, setting him down on strikes. 

Lean, lanky, serious-miened Leroy Paige has been 
called by many the greatest pitcher of the first half 
of the century. And even at the opening of the 1953 
baseball season, Paige, at an age when most pitchers 
have been put out to pasture, had his throwing arm 
ready to fling ’em for the St. Louis Browns of the 
American League. 

Paige pitched many a year in the organized Negro 
leagues before he moved into the American League 
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LEROY “SATCHEL” PAIGE 


with the Cleveland Indians in 1948. 

During that season a United Press sportswriter 
said: : 
“They're forgetting about Bob Feller and his pitch-— 
ing troubles in Cleveland. 

“Old Satch Paige, the ancient but ageless ‘Rookic| 
of the Year,’ has taken the American loop limelight) 
in his seven-league shuttle and Cleveland’s 80,000-seat 
stadium isn’t big enough to hold the fans.” | 

Paige drew 201,829 fans to watch his first thread 
starts for the Indians. He had two shutouts and a 
string of 2614 scoreless innings in his five wins and 
one loss since joining the Tribe in midseason of that) 
year. | 

Old Satch, over more than a score of years, thinks 
that he has pitched more than 2,250 games. He likes” 
to recall what he terms the best day he ever had on_ 
the mound: 

“In some ways it seems the best day I ever had_ 
pitching was in the 4th and final game ol the col- | 
ored World Series in 1942 when the Kansas City Mon- 
archs beat the Philadelphia Homestead Grays. I was_ 
in all four of those games and they didn’t get a hit 
off of me in the last game. Lessee, that was for seven — 
innings, I remember. 

“I was driving to that last game in Philadelphia 
and must have been going pretty fast because a tral-_ 
fic cop stopped me. By the time I got to the ball 
park it was the first of the third inning and the Mon- 
archs were behind 0-5, and the Grays had the bases 
filled with none out. 

“I didn’t have time to warm up except to throw a_ 
few while I was walking out to the mound, but I 
struck out the first two batters and makes the last one 
hit up a pop fly. We finally won out, 6 to 5, and I 
didn’t give a hit.” 

Paige said during the 1953 training season with 
Browns: 

“This is absolutely, positively my last season in 
baseball.” 

He predicted it would be a good one; however, he 
added that he could have won 45 games in a single 
season if they had allowed him to pitch in the majors 
during his prime. i 

“Maybe it sound like I’m bragging,” he said quiet- 
ly, “but deep down in my heart I believe it.” 

So at 45—the age the ancient old fireballer admits 
to—he says he’s about ready hang up his glove. : 

If he does—it’s a safe bet that those who know base-_ 
ball best will rank the lanky righthander alongside 
Mathewson, Johnson, Grove, Feller and Ruffing. | 


FRITZ POLLARD 


On the campus of Brown University at Providence, 
Rhode Island, they are still talking about Frederick 
“Fritz” Pollard. And in all likelihood Brownian 
memories will always recall “Fritz” Pollard. He was 
probably Brown’s greatest football player and the 
‘spark of one of her finest teams. 

Always a team player, Pollard almost single-hand- 
edly cut the Harvard, Yale and Rutgers lines to rib- 
bons in 1916. Not a big man—Pollard weighed about 
160 pounds in his playing days—he could hit a line of 
scrimmage and carry three or four men with him as 
he fought for yardage. Walter Camp picked him as 
a haif back on the 1916 All America team. 

Fritz Pollard had all the attributes of a fine foot- 
ball player. He had speed, coordination, a talent for 
passing and returning punts, and elusiveness in an 
open field. But he had something else—that sixth 
sense that makes a ball carrier great—that talent for 
making opposing tacklers look silly as they lunged at 
him and missed. 

In the 1916 Rutgers game Pollard hammered at the 
Rutgers line for one touchdown and teamed up with 
a mate to execute a deceptive play and score another 
touchdown. The score was Brown 21, Rutgers 3. 


In the Yale game, which Brown won 21 to 6, Pol- 
lard was all over the field. One of the sports writers 
who covered the game wrote: “In end running, for- 
ward passing, in executing a bewildering criss-cross 
and delayed pass run, which was Brown’s trump card, 
in running back punts, in side stepping and dodging 
Yale tacklers in a broken field, Pollard gave a peer- 
less performance. His headline exhibition brought 
the crowd of 25,000 spectators up with a roar in the 
opening minutes of the final playing period.” 

‘The writer went on to say that as the fourth quar- 
ter began Pollard took a Yale punt about midfield, 
eluded the Eli ends, and dashed toward the right side 
of the field. With the entire Yale squad after him, 
Pollard suddenly turned and darted to the left and 
outraced the puzzled Yale players to the goal. It was 
one of the finest runs ever made in the Yale Bowl. 

Another writer, covering Brown's 21 to 0 victory 
over Harvard that year, said: “From the spectacular 
point of view the game was all Pollard.” The halt 
back crashed through the Crimson line time and time 
again for five and ten yard gains with half a dozen 
defenders hanging on to him and being dragged along 
the ground until their weight finally brought him 
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down. 

Pollard scored two of Brown’s three touchdowns 
against Harvard and played brilliant defensive foot- 
ball throughout the game. 

The Pollard family has a tradition of athletic ac- 
complishment. Fritz’s brother Leslie was a gridiron 
star at Dartmouth in 1908. Fritz’s son, Fritz Pollard, 


Joe Walcott’s story is one of the most dramatic in 
the history of boxing. The 19th world heavyweight 
champion of the modern era rose from a life of pov- 
erty and countless fights in tank towns and neighbor- 
hood arenas to win the top title in boxing at the age 
of 37. And there is much speculation that he was 
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JOE WALCOTT 


Jr., became one of the best athletes in the history of 
the University of North Dakota. Young Fritz was the 
star half back of North Dakota’s 1936, 1937 and 1938 
teams and was mentioned for All America honors. 
He also was an outstanding high jumper and broad 
jumper and won points for the United States in the 
high hurdles at the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin. 


several years older than that. 

There were few champions who fought for the title 
as olten as Walcott. He faced Joe Louis twice, once in 
a fight that became almost as controversial as tne _ 
famous long count fight between Tunney and Demp- 
sey. He fought Ezzard Charles three times, once for 


the title relinquished by Louis, once for the title held 
by Charles, and the third time successfully for Charles’ 
ttle. 
_ Walcott was born Arnold Raymond Cream in a 
_ suburb of Camden, N. J. He was the fifth of a dozen 
children. The father, who had come to the United 
States from the British West Indies, died when Arnold 
was 14 and the youngster went to work.. He took odd 
jobs, worked as a laborer, ran errands, sold news- 
papers and groceries. 
While he has been described asa “well behaved, 
church going boy,’ Walcott has recalled that his 
_ childhood was a series of neighborhood fights. “I 
fought as soon as I could walk. My father sparred 
openhanded with me in the yard,” he said. 

“One of the first things I learned,” Walcott said, 
“is how to outsmart the other guy first.” This is a 
cardinal rule of boxing. Walcott won his first fight 
by a knockout and was paid $7.50 for his efforts. 
About cwo years after he became a professional he 
took the name of “Jersey Joe Walcott,” an early wel- 
terweight champion. 

He fought in preliminaries and worked as an ice 
alan to support his family of six children. During 
the depression of the thirties Walcott was forced to 
go on relief and at that time described himself as a 
“hungry fighter” who fought for “cake and coffee.” 

During World War II he worked in the Camden 
shipyards as a chipper and calker. Walcott started 
fighting again in 1944 and a series of victories in the 
next few years made him a leading contender for the 
title. He was finally on the gravy train. 

The first fight with Louis in 1947 found Jersey Joe 
flooring the champion twice but losing the fight on a 
split decision. The verdict resulted in a nationwide 

furor, emphasized by the announcement that most 
sportswr'ters had picked Walcott as the winner. 

Jersey Joe got his return bout the next year and was 
well ahead on points when his jaw got in front of Louis’ 
right hand in the 11th round. 

Still undismayed, Walcott continued fighting for 
the title and finally knocked Charles out in the 7th 
round with a perfectly-timed left hook at Pittsburgh 
on July 18, 1951. 

The man who had quit the ring in disgust and dis- 
illusionment almost half a dozen times suddenly had. 
| become the heavyweight champion of the world. 
When he won the heavyweight title and the rich- 

ness that went with it, almost his first act was to utter 
a little prayer of gratitude. 
_ “I want to thank God for helping me to win,” he 
‘said in a television interview from the ring. “I always 
said that if God’s on your side, you’re bound to win 
sooner or later. 
“I want to be a worthy champion and try to help 
the youth of this country. I want to visit every church 
and Sunday school, where they want me to, and tell 


the young folks what it means to have God on your 
side.” 

Here was the way he once said he felt about his 
faith: 

“I read how God gave sight to the blind, how he 
raised the dead. Well, it’s the same God then as now. 
If He gave them the power and strength, surely, if I 
believe in It (the Bible) He can give me strength.” 

He defended the title twice. Once successfully 
against Charles, but lost it by a knockout to Rocky 
Marciano, of Brockton, Mass., in Philadelphia, Sept. 
23, 19528 

Red Smith, of the New York Herald-Tribune, wrote: 

“In the 13th round Rocky Marciano struck Joe 
Walcott on the chin with his right hand. The heavy- 
weight champion of the world stopped in his tracks 
against the ropes of the ring in Muncipal Stadium. 
\larciano threw a left, a pushing, glancing blow that 
didn’t amount to much. Then, strangely sure of him- 
self and of what must happen, he walked away. 

“For a long instant, Walcott remained more or less 
erect, with his left arm hooked cver the middle rope. 
He sagged a little, but no more than a very weary, 
rather drunk man does when he leans, arguing, 
against the bar, supporting himself with elbow on 
mahogany as Joe was supporting himself. 

“Then he went down, sinking slowly by the head 
like a ship at sea. He was down on his knees with his 
forehead on the grimy canvas, and there he remained. 
Charley Daggert, the referee, counted to 11. Even 
after that remarkable count, the former champion of 
the world lay still on his kindly face.” 

Before the knockout, Smith said “Walcott fought 
as nobody ever had seen him fight before, and as the 
warmest admirers of this incredible old pappy guy 
never dreamed he coulc fight. 

“Seidom did ne run and never did he flee, as he had 
done so often in the past. He moved backward often, 
but he was punching as he moved. Only once in the 
entire fight did he try the cute little sidewise shuffle, 
that he had used to befuddle Joe Louis.” 

In a return match, Marciano again defeated Jersey 
Joe, knocking him out in the first round during a 15- 
round bout in the Chicago Stadium, May 15, 1953. 

The story of Jersey Joe Walcott is one of bust and 
boom. There’s been practically no middle ground in 
the life of the aged fighter. 

It’s an old story by now of how he rose from the 
depths of poverty to his present estate. The breaks 
went against him for most of his first 30 years. But 
in all that time the devout father of six maintained 
his faith, thumbed his worn bible and consoled him- 
self in prayer. 

And when the change for the better came, it came 
with cyclonic speed. The breaks that went against 
him before now went with him. Now he couldn't 
miss. It seemed it just had to be. 
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Reece “Goose” Tatum, of Gary, Indiana, is—beyond 
doubt—the most fabulous basketball player in the 
history of the game. 

Equipped with the longest arm span of any athlete 
—84 inches—he also is endowed with hands that can 
palm a basketball—or even two—as easily as a kid can 
finger an agate toy. 

More than that—his frolicking antics on the court 
have made him the game’s clown prince and No. | 
drawing card wherever basketball is played. 

Tatum is sparkplug and star center of the inter- 
nationally famous Harlem Globetrotters, a_profes- 
sional group of players who handle the ball with such 
expertness, one would think that they have fondled 
it since cradle days. 

Tatum, nicknamed ‘Goose’’ because of a long and 
agile neck, is in his lower 30’s. Most athletes of his 
age in other sports have retired—but the “Goose” seems 
in his prime. He goes through a Globetrotter season 
of nearly 200 games in 200 different towns without 
drawing a second wind. 

Tatum was playing baseball when Abe Saperstein 
invited him to join his Harlem Globetrotters. There 
have been some mighty fine and profitable days for 
the both of them since that time. 
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It has been Tatum’s low comedy that keeps the 
fans in stitches, but experts know that there is a lot 
of basketball at its best in the cakewalking, big foot 
star. 

The Globetrotters were conceded little chance of 
winning over the powerful Rochester Royals in the 
big game of the 1945-46 season. 

The ’Trotters had experienced one of their“‘poorer’ 
seasons, winning only 165 out of 178 games. The 
Royals had clinched the National Basketball League 
championship and the crowd was on hand to see them 
bowl over Tatum & Co. 

The “Goose” said that game provided him with his 
greatest thrill. 

The Royals had 6-foot, 7-inch George Glamack 
All-American from North Carolina, on the “Goose’ 
and Glamack was over him like a blanket. 

In the closing moments of the tight game Rochester 
substituted Dolly King, former Long Island U. great, 
for Glamack. 

Tatum said, in recalling the incident to Neil R. 
Gazel, of the Chicago Daily News: 


REECE "GOOSE’ TATUM 


“Immediately I found myself being nudged away ~ 


from my normal pivot spot by King. 

“Zack Clayton dropped in the shot that tied the 
count for us at 55-all with less than a minute to go. 

“Just a few seconds were left when I got the ball 
with King shoving me toward midcourt. All I could 
do was try a long hook shot. 

“It swished in to give us a 57-55 victory.” 

Tatum remarked to Gazel: 

“You know we’re supposed to sort of be the clown 
princes of basketball, but that night in Schenectady 
we weren’t fooling.” 

But during lighter moments the “Goose” might vault 
three feet in the air from a flat-on-his-back start. 

For these funny antics and his great knowledge of 
the game, Tatum earns about $40,000 a year—more 
than any basketball player on earth. 

He was born in El Dorado, Arkansas. 
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ROY CAMPANELLA 


It was in the stretch of the National League pen- 
nant chase. 

The Giants of New York were breathing down the 
neck of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

The once healthy 6-game lead of the Bums of 
Brooklyn was in jeopardy. 

Manager Charlie Dressen was using his left-handed 
ace, Edwin “Preacher” Roe. 

The “Preacher” had them fanning at the air for 
the first six innings—but at the top of the seventh, 
he seemed to be losing control. 

It was three balls on the batter when the squatty 
man catching the “Preacher” made his slow trip to the 
mound. 

He waddled when he walked, yet his stride was 
determined. He talked to the elongated left-hander 
for just a few moments. Then he waddled back and 
took his squatting position in back of the batter. 

‘The “Preacher” seemed more relaxed when he fred 
a strike over the plate. 

He went on to retire the side without a run. 

Had what the catcher said helped simmer the 
“Preacher” down? 

Maybe. 

Roy Campanella, who has been called tne best 

catcher in the National League, and perhaps in all 
of baseball, perhaps said something like this to ease 
Roe’s tension: 

“Say, Preach, maybe your wife has something for 
you at home; you better get this game over and get 
home quick and find out.” 

Maybe it was just what the “Ol’ Preach” needed 
to help him saw the corners off the plate. 

Roy Campanella is one of the mainstays of the great 
Brooklyn baseball club. He’s a great clutch batter, 
one of the finest receivers in the history of the game, 

and there is not a would-be base stealer in baseball 
who doesn’t have full respect lor Campy’s throwing 


arm. 

In 1951 and 1953 he was voted the National League’s 
Most Valuable Player award; the first Negro to win 
it twice. 

Campanella is one of those rarities called a “born 
athlete.”” At the Simon Gratz High School in Phila- 
delphia he won letters in four sports—baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball and track. He said once that none 
of the other kids in his neighborhood ever wanted to 
catch, so Campy was sort of persuaded into the 
position. 

He was so good as a backstop that the Bachrach 
Giants offered him $50 a weekend to catch—and that 
was the start of a great baseball career. Campanella 
quit school for baseball. Later he played with the 
Baltimore Elite Giants. 

The Brooklyn club got him in 1946 and sent him 
to the minor clubs at Nashua, N. H. and Montreal 
for training. 

When Campy was considered ready to move up, he 
became the third Negro to make a regular berth for 
himself in the majors. 

Former Manager Burt Shotton of the Dodgers was 
quoted in Time as saying, “The Lord made him a 
good catcher.” 

Campy is a broad-beamed, quick-footed man with 
a ball player’s mind and reflexes. 

He bats with an open stance, almost faces the 
pitcher with his lett foot in the bucket. 

And on defense, he makes a big target for his 
pitchers to fire at. There’s over 200 pounds of 
Campanella. 

And Campy likes to get that game over—because 
at home there’s his wife, Ruthe, and their six 
children. 

And more than likely she has his favorite dish 
steaming hot for him—spaghetti. 
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Ezzard Charles, the third Negro to hold the world’s 
heavyweight championship, grew up physically in the 
prize ring. He became a professional in 1940 as a 
126 pounder and fought in the various weight divi- 
sions as he grew. Like most Negro boxers, Charles 
brought the wholesomeness of a clean personal life 
with him to the ring. 

Always a religious man, Charles also is a music 
lover. A fairly good saxophonist and bass violinist, 
he is as much at home in a music conservatory as in 
a gymnasium. But the hand that can bring melody 
from a musical instrument can also put a man on his 
back. 

Between 1940 and 1949 ees he defeated Jersey Joe 
Walcott for the title relinquished by Joe Louis, 
Charles won 62 fights and lost five. A fast, aggressive 
fighter, he is a good puncher with a dangerous lelt 
hook. 

Charles began his boxing career in 1937 as an ama- 
teur and won a series of amateur titles including 
Golden Gloves championships in various weight 
classifications. 

Born in Lawrenceville, Ga., in 1921, Charles was 
taken to Cincinnati, O. asa child and grew up under 
the influence of a strongly religious grandmother. His 
parents had been divorced. 

In his first year as a protessional Charles won 15 
fights, a dozen of them by knockouts. In 1941 he won 
eight and lost one and the next year won ten and 
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fought one to a draw. 
He entered the army in 1942, fought several times — 
while in service, and by the time he was discharged 
three years later he weighed 170 pounds and was a — 
light-heavyweight. He immediately began to build up — 
an impressive record, winning ten bouts in 1946 and | 
winning eleven while losing one in 1947. i 
That year was almost a turning point in Charles’ 
career. He knocked out Sam Baroudi in a fight in 
Chicago and Baroudi died of his injuries. Baroudi’s 
death so shocked Charles that he decided to give up 
boxing but was persuaded to continue his ring ca- — 
reer by the dead fighter’s father. Charles donated his ; 
next purse to Baroudi’s family. 
In 1948 he loomed as a possible successor to Louis 
by his defeat of Joe Baksi. Charles at first found 
himself somewhat sluggish as a heavyweight but was _ 
able to train himself to carry the weight. + 
As champion, Charles defended his title six times. 
He defeated Louis in the former champion’s attempt 
at a comeback, knocked out Lee Oma, outpointed - 
Walcott and Joey Maxim, the light heavyweight 
champion. On July 18, 1951, Charles again fought 
Walcott and was knocked out by the aging challenger 
in seven rounds. : 
Since his defeat Charles was again beaten by Wal- 
cott in an attempt to regain the title and has fought — 
a series of successful bouts in an effort to achieve a 
comeback. 


; HENRY 


Most sport experts agree that “Hurricane” Henry 
Armstrong was one of the greatest boxers in the his- 
tory of the prize ring. Armstrong’s theory of fighting 
| was attack, and opponents of the fabulous little fight- 
er never were given a moment's respite as he contin- 
ually charged them, ducking, weaving, arms driving 
like pistons. A 15-rovn¢ bout with Henry Armstrong 

was 45 minutes of no-let-up fighting. 

Here is what Armstrong did in 1938 in the space of 
one year: he knocked out Pete Sarron in six rounds 
to win the featherweignt title; he took a 15-round de- 
cision from Barney Ross to capture the welterweight 
crown; and decisioned Lou Ambers in 15 rounds to 
win the lightweight championship. Thus within a 
period of 12 months Henry Armstrong became the 
champion of the world in three weight devisions. He 
was the only fighter in boxing history to hold three 
crowns simultaneously. 

For a short time Armstrong attempted to defend 
these championships but the necessity of shifting his 
weight to fight in the various classifications made it 
impossible to continue as champion in all three divi- 
sions and maintain his health, not to mention his ring 
ability. 

The championships were won the hard way but do- 
ing things the hard way was old hat to Henry Arm- 
strong. Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1912, he moved to 
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ARMSTRONG 


Los Angeles in 1931. Boxing has always been a popu- 
Jar sport in the California city, with many members 
of the motion picture industry taking a keen interest 
and often owning a financial interest in fighters. 

Armstrong went there to fight and arrived flat 
broke. He spent his first nights in flop houses and 
began to visit the city’s many gymnasiums in which 
boxers train. He soon attracted the attention of pro- 
moters and managers, but his record as a professional 
did not begin to become outstanding until about 
1936, a year before he won his first title. 

His most sensational fights in the early years were 
with the brilliant Mexican, Baby Arizmendi. Arm- 
strong was beaten by Arizmendi in 1933 and 1934 
but he outpointed Arizmendi in 1936. 

In 1937 Armstrong was a busy fighter. Besides tak- 
ing the featherweight title from Sarron, he appeared 
in the ring about once every two weeks. But he usual- 
ly did his work quickly and decisively. In his 27 
fights that year he won one by decision and the rest 
by knockouts. The 26 knockout fights totaled 102 
rounds or slightly less than four rounds a fight. Two 
of the fights did not get past the first round. 

The next year Armstrong won 12 fights, nine by 
fast knockouts. The three decisions were over Ross 
and Ambers for the titles and over the ever-dangerous 
Arizmendi. 
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HARRISON DIL- 
LARD, only athlete 
in history to hold six 
gold medals at one 
time, has won prac- 
tically every track 
honor America has to 


offer. 


internationally famed 
tennis star, ranks 
among the world’s top 
feminine athletes, 


MONTE/RVIN, stel- 
lar outfielder of the 
New York Giants, 
sharing the spotlight 
with his family dur- 
ing celebration of 
“Monte Irvin Day” at 
New York’s Polo 
Grounds. 


LARRY DOBY, 
of the Cleveland 
Indians, made 
baseball history 
as the first Negro 
to play with an 
American League 
team. 


EVE Eat) VA Cr Ke 
SON, all-time 
football “great” 
‘and first’ Negro 
to play on the 
Yale eleven. 


In any form of government, education is important 
—but in a democracy, it is fundamental. 

Claude M. Fuess, former headmaster of Philipps 
Academy at Andover, made this assertion in an article 
carried in The Saturday Review. 

He added: 

“In our United States we ave committed, wisely and 
irrevocably, to the democratic system, which is de- 
pendent for its success on the decisions of the voters 
at the ballot box. 

“During the next decade we must throughout the 
nation, in every city and hamlet, take further steps, 
not only in the elimination of illiteracy, but also in 
the planned preparation of boys and girls for citizen- 
5 . 

The teacher has had an important role in the prog- 
ress of the Republic. 

Education is a basic business in this country and 
is essential for the continuation of the Republic. 


During the next decade American teachers, Fuess 
believes, will have to face certain: problems which 
must be confronted soberly, tactfully, without resent- 
ment and with proper regard for national unity and 
efficiency. 

Their past performance certainly leads to the belief 
that there is no reason for distrust of these scholars 
who are professionally concerned with education. 

The following chapter is devoted to these men and 
women who have carried the load of educating the 
young on their pedagogical shoulders. 

Only a few ave mentioned herein, but it is safe to 
assume that these few exemplify the spirit of the 
entire profession. 

Many have said the teacher has been a sure-fire 
sucker for a low-paying job, but they have demonstrat- 
ed, beyond doubt, the loyalty of their purpose, the 
wisdom of thety aims. 
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Booker ‘TV. Washington was a bull-shouldered man 
who walked with a mighty stride. He had a burning 
light in his eyes and he talked as a man who was con- 
stantly leading a crusade. 

Washington could spellbind an audience with his 
oratory, plow a furrow as straight as the next man or 
make a meal fit for royalty. 

He was cne ol the world’s greatest salesmen be- 
cause he believed in the product he handled—Negro 
youth, 
to best 
advantage in conversation. To listen to Washington 


His hands were broad and he used them 


was to believe in him. When he talked, his voice had 
a serious tone that had a way ol corralling the inter- 
est of the listener, whether he was discussing a new 
building or the productivity of a Plymouth Rock hen. 

And-he talked constantly. 

Washington lived during one of the most challeng- 
ing periods in human history. It was the dawn of 
freedom for tens of thousands of people who had 
known the yoke of slavery and, once freed, the re- 
sponsibility of utilizing that freedom to the best of 
their abilities became a burden to their shoulders. 

Freedom was a problem with stern realities. 

It was understandable, because, in a manner olf 
speaking, only a moment before they had no decisions 
to make which directly influenced their lives. 

Now they packed their few belongings in carts and 
began the long, tedious journey toward making their 
way in the land. It was a challenge; it was a task. 

There were lew schools that would accept these 
newly treed. Opportunities for work beyond the me- 
nial jobs they had known were at the very minimum. 

What was there for the illiterate? Negroes desper- 


ately needed education. Ways had to be found to 
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bring literacy or the newly emancipated would be just 
humanity to be further exploited, driven, scorned. 

Washington cried out from ‘Tuskegee, Alabama 
that trades must be mastered. He believed that his 
people could become economically independent only 
through the industrial arts. 

He built his beliefs on what he had found at Tuske- 
gee and what he had been able to accomplish. His 
work began in a shed, a log kitchen and a hen-house— 
but he kept his dream, which was the fuel of his driv- 
ing ambition, to build a school where he could teach 
“self-reliance, the dignity of labor and the common 
morals of the Christian life.” 

The students who came plowed the land, made and 
laid the bricks of the building in which they were to 
be taught. “Tuskegee Institute grew though there was 
no endowment fund to sustain the dream of the great 
educator. 

But Washington was accustomed to being fundless. 
As a youth he walked from Richmond, Virginia to 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. When he arrived he 
was dirty, ragged and penniless. But he pleaded his 
case to the headmaster, and he pleaded it well. 

There were those who disagreed with Washington’s 
educational theories—but he stuck steadfastly to them. 
It remained his idea that his students must appreci- 
ate the dignity of labor. 


Se a 


2 Bee ly ap eee ioe tyne pa 


i en ee 


‘There are those, even today, who debate the sound-— 


ness of Washington the educator, but even they are 
in agreement that he was a great humanitarian “who 
worked for a better understanding and a fuller appre- 


ciation between white men and black” in a period 


when it was most needed. 
Following his address at the Atlantic Exposition in 
Alabama, in 1895, which was the first time a white 


(fee Ee 


audience in the South listened to an address by a 
Negro, a commentator remarked: 

“That man’s speech is the beginning of a moral 
revolution in America.” 

Here was the spectacle of two races, both American, 
_ that for years represented the “driven” and the “driv- 
er” joining in a spirit of better understanding. They 
were brought together by one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans who has ever lived. 

Harvard University conferred upon him an honor- 


ary master of arts degree. A New York newspaper 
described the scene when Washington walked forward 
for the honor: 

“When the name of Booker T. Washington was 
called, and he arose to acknowledge and accept, there 
was such an outburst of applause as greeted no other 
name except that of the popular soldier-patriot, Gen- 
eral Miles. The applause was not studied and stiff, 
sympathetic and condoling; it was enthusiasm and 
admiration.” 


ROBERT RUSSA MOTON 


Robert Russa Moton succeeded Booker T. Wash- 
ington as principal of Tuskegee Institute in 1915. 

He, too, like Washington, had come under the in- 
fluence of General Samuel C. Armstrong, at Hamp- 
ton Institute. Moton had the burning desire to “help 
his people, and through them to help his country.” 

He planned to be a lawyer and was admitted to the 
Virginia bar, but he turned to the teaching profes- 
sion where he saw he might do more good. 

After his graduation from Hampton, Gen. Arm- 
strong persuaded him to stay at the institution for a 
“short time” as “house father” in a dormitory for In- 
dian students. The “short time” stretched out over 
a quarter of a century. 
~ Moton was a solt-spoken man who inspired his 
students. He developed a pride in his country and his 
race. His greatest contribution was, as Washington's, 
the promotion of interracial goodwill in a section ol 
‘the country where racial strife was the most bitter. 

But he said that he would “rather be a Negro in 
‘the United States than anybody else in any other 
country in the world.” 

Moton was born on a plantation in Virginia. His 
mother could read and write. She started a school in 
ther own cabin. Robert learned along with the rest 


ol the children on the plantation. 

But he learned other things in addition to the 
alphabet and arithmetic. He could plow a straight 
furrow and pitch hay with the best of the help. 

Once while teaching in a small country school, he 
arrived a month early for the assignment. He took a 
farm job much to the chagrin of the community. 

“Imagine a schoolteacher doing farm work!’ they 
said. 

People pointed him out from the road. 

Curiosity-seekers came from miles around to see a 
schoolteacher in overalls driving a team of mules or 
pitching hay. 

When Robert Moton was cailed upon to succeed 
the great Booker 1. Washington, he carried on Wash- 
ington’s idea of cooperation for the salvation of both 
races. 

In addition to his duties at Tuskegee, Moton was 
a member of the Department of the Church and Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, a member of the Advisory Board of 
the American Interracial Commission, chairman of 
the United States Commission on Education in Haiti, 
and a member of the National Advisory Commission 
on Education in Liberia. 
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MATTHEW WASHINGTON BULLOCK 


The campus of Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
N. H., is a lovely, secluded site on the banks of the 
Connecticut river. It is especially beautiful in the 
late spring when the alumni return for their class 
reunions. 

One fine spring day several years ago two Dart- 
mouth freshmen were making the rounds of the large 
reunion tents in which the various old grad classes 
were holding their get-togethers. The freshmen 
strolled into the tent of the class of 1904 where the 
elderly alumni were drinking beer, singing college 
songs and recalling their days at school. 

The freshmen noticed that one of the celebrating 
old grads was a tall, erect Negro whose youngish face 
made him look many years the junior of his class- 
mates. One of the freshmen remarked about the 
youthful appearance of this member of the class of 
1904. The remark was overheard by one of the alumni 
who turned to the freshman and said: “Son, that man 
certainly is a member of our class and he is the most 
famous end who ever played football at Dartmouth. 
That’s Matt Bullock.” 

Matthew Washington Bullock’s name is one that is 
famous with football fans throughout the country. 
For three years he played an outstanding game for 
Dartmouth, was also a star performer on the track 
team and then went on to become a famous coach 
and later a respected member of the legal profession. 

Bullock was born in 1881 in Dabney, N. C. His par- 
ents had been born in slavery. They were intelligent 
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people who realized the value of an education and 
when Matt was eight years of age the family moved 
to Boston where the children would have educational 
advantages. Matt attended grammar and high schools 
in Boston and Everett and entered Dartmouth in 
1900. 

Besides his athletic activities at Dartmouth, Bullock 
was a member of the glee club and was elected to the 
college’s most exclusive honorary society. From Dart- 
mouth, Bullock went to Harvard University to study 
law. 

Although he became a lawyer in 1907, Bullock did 
not practice until 1921. His interests still were in ath- 
letics and for two years he was football coach at the 
Walden, Mass. high school. He later coached at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and was director 
of athletics at Morehouse College in Atlanta, Ga. 

For two. years before World War I Bullock served 
as dean of the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
School. During the war Bullock went to France as a 
Y.M.C.A. physical director. When he returned home 
in 1919 became executive secretary of the Boston Ur- 
ban League. Two years later he finally began the 
practice of law. 

Much of his time has been devoted to: public work. 
In 1925 and 1926 he served as a special assistant attor- 
ney general of Massachusetts. From 1927 to 1936 he 
was a member of the Massachusetts Board of Parole 
and trom 1937 to 1940 was assistant to the Massachu- 
setts commissioner of correction. 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 


College commencement speeches usually are soon 
forgotten by those who hear them. But an address 
at the 1922 graduation ceremonies of Harvard Uni- 
versity has remained to this day one of the finest 
pieces of oratory of this century. The address was 
made by Mordecai W. Johnson, who was receiving a 
master’s degree from the Harvard Divinity School and 
represented the graduate schools on the commence- 
ment program. Johnson’s subject was “The Faith of 


the American Negro.” 

In it he told an electrified audience: “We, of all 
nations, are best prepared to answer (the question of 
brotherhood) , for we have the world’s problem of race 
relationships here in crucible, and by strength of our 
American faith we have made some encouraging prog- 
ress in its solution. If the fires of this faith are kept 
burning around that crucible, what comes out of it 
may place these United States in the spiritual leader- 
ship of all humanity.” 

Johnson was 32 years of age when he delivered that 
address. He was already an experienced teacher and 
a polished orator. But the speech was probably the 
turning point of his life. His words had made him a 
national figure and four years later Mordecai Johnson 
was named the first Negro president of Washington’s 
Howard University. 

Johnson became a truly great college president in 
the tradition of Harvard’s Eliot, Chicago’s Harper 
and Columbia’s Butler. When he took over direction 
of Howard’s future, less than 10,000: Negroes had had 
some college training. Despite the fact that Howard 
had flourished from its meager beginnings in an aban- 
doned saloon and a woodshed, the school had passed 
through a period of financial panic and, at the time 
Johnson became president, required drastic physical 
rehabilitation. 

Like the carcers of many great college presidents, 
that of Johnson’s has been punctuated by snipes and 
jibes, jealousies and battles. But despite these hurdles 
Johnson has succeeded in increasing the value of the 
institution’s plant and endowments more than four- 
fold. Its annual budget has jumped from a little over 
a half million dollars to almost two million. 


Shortly after becoming president, Johnson worked 
out a twenty-year plan for Howard’s development. 
The school is supported by government funds appro- 
priated by Congress and Johnson has succeeded in ob- 
taining a series of grants making possible the con- 
struction of a large library, new class buildings, four 
dormitories, a medical school and a central power 
plant. But, like all great college presidents, Johnson 
also has had the ability to raise millions of dollars 
from foundations and individuals. 

Howard’s faculty has almost tripled during John 
son’s tenure; its various departments have becor 
first rate by national standards and the enrollment in 
the graduate schools has had vast increases. 

Johnson was born in Paris, Tenn., the son of + Bap- 
tist preacher. His father, the Revgrend Wyatt John- 
son, was an ascetic person and a strict disciplinarian. 
He was a man who drove himself hard and drove his 
son hard. Howard’s president still works with the 
drive and vigor instilled in him by the parent. 

Young Johnson attended schools in Nashville and 
Memphis and at 16 entered Morehouse college. After 
graduating with honors he taught English and social 
sciences at Morehouse for several years. In 1913 he 
was awarded a degree by the University of Chicago 
and then entered Rochester Theological Seminary. 
After several years as pastor of a church in West Vir- 
ginia he entered Harvard’s Divinity school. 

Throughout his life Johnson has followed two basic 
tenets and has tried to instill them in the young men 
and women who spend a few youthful years with him 
on the handsome university campus he has done so 
much to perfect: social reform and the brotherhood 
of man. 
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Charles H. Wesley is the handsome, learned presi- 
dent of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

The career of this soft-spoken man who wears the 
class-room role well “has been a study in devotion to 
a cause.” 

The cause has been the study of history. 

He defines it: 

“History is an expanding concept embracing the 
ways in which all people have lived throughout the 
ages.” 

History, he feels, must not, therefore, be subjective, 
reflecting only one people, one race, one religion. It 
must tell the whole story, honestly and objectively. 

Dr. Wesley was born in Louisville, Kentucky, the 
son of Charles and Matilda Wesley, December 2, 1891. 

During his years at Central High School at Louis- 
ville, Charles was the keen student, one of his class- 
mates recalled, but he wasn’t the book-worm. He was 
the student whom other students admired for his scho- 
lastic abilities, but he was far from teacher’s pet. 

Alter graduation, he attended Fisk University. 
While at Fisk, Wesley was awarded a University Schol- 
arship by Yale University in 1911 and again in 1912, 
and he took a Masters there in 1913. He attended 
the Howard University Law School at Washington, 
D. C. in 1915-1916. 

The law field beckoned, but Charles Wesley later 
said the classroom beckoned even more. Education 
was to be his cause. 

Wesley taught history and modern languages at 
Howard University for five years. 

As a historian, the educator has won the praise of 
many American scholars of history. His researches in 
the history of Negro labor have carried him trom 
scholarly studies of the early slavetrade to investiga- 
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tion of the Negro’s position in modern trade 
unionism. 

Dr. Wesley was one of the first to advocate the co- 
operation of Negro and white workers for mutual 
economic advantages. 

He pointed out to labor in 1939, in a published 
article: 

“Organized labor throughout its history in the 
United States has not only failed to unite its forces 
but it has also permitted racial barriers to maintain 
additional divisions in its ranks.” 

It was his love for history that caused the historian 
to make a study of the Confederacy which resulted in 
his well-received book, ‘“The Collapse of the Confed- 
eracy,” which was a study of “the disintegrating inter- 
nal factor” that caused the Confederacy’s downfall. 

After World War I, Wesley was awarded the Austin 
Teacher's Scholarship by Harvard University from 
which he was awarded a Ph.D. in 1925. 

Dr. Wesley resigned from Howard University in 
1942 to become president of Wilberforce University 
(the state division of the school later was named Cen- 
tral State College). At Howard, he had been director 
of the summer school (1937), dean of the graduate 
school (1937 to 1942), and dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts (1937 to 1938). 

Dr. Wesley’s chief concern now is the graduate level 
of education. 

He believes that from the graduate level “will come 
the scholars whose intellectual integrity and expand- 
ing brotherhood will cross the barriers of the segre- 
gated school and the segregated life to make a way of 
life serviceable to all people.” 

Dr. Wesley is married to the former Miss Louise 
Johnson and they have two daughters. 
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W. E. B. DU BOIS 


Barrett Wendell, who taught English at Harvard, 
asked student William Edward Burghardt Du Bois 
why he joined the class. 

The young Negro pondered the question, and 
finally replied: 

“I believe, foolishly perhaps, but sincerely, that I 
have something to say to the world, and I have taken 
English 12 in order to say it well.” 

This fastidious, chisel-chin New Englander, in his 
eighties, has been having his say for the past 50 years, 
and his audience has been peoples around the world. 

They have listened to his speeches and read his 
books. Many have been convinced by his arguments. 

The goateed Du Bois is first of all a teacher, and 
secondly, a statesman. But whether teaching or 
“preaching,” his credo has remained: 

“By every civilized and peaceful method, we must 
strive for the rights which the world accords to men.” 

A native of Great Barrington, Mass., Du Bois got 
his first glimpse of the South as a student of Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville. It was there too that he first felt 
the insult of race prejudice. 

During the summer months, he taught in the rural 
schools near Nashville. He saw, from a grassroot level, 
“the futureless future of tenant farmers who knew 
that only death could erase them from debt.” 

Du Bois continued the formal phase of his educa- 
tion at Harvard and the University of Berlin. 

Later, he traveled extensively in Europe, but not 
anything he saw clouded from his mind the plight 
of the unpaid, undernourished dirt farmers he had 
come to know in the South. 


At 26, Du Bois felt that he was ready for the task 
he had chosen for himself: teaching Negroes that the 
American Dream was theirs too. 

From the very beginning, Du Bois’ doctrine differed 
widely from the “drop-your-bucket-where-you-are” 
philosophy of the noted Booker T. Washington of 
Tuskegee. 

Du Bois challenged Negroes to seek equality at 
every level. 

“Negroes must live and eat and strive, and still 
hold unfaltering commerce with the stars,” he said. 

Washington had counseled: “Don’t hitch your 
wagon to a star; hitch it to a mule.” 

Du Bois carried his philosophy to Atlanta Univer- 
sity where he was considered the pundit of that fac- 
ulty for many years. He fast became the fountainhead 


of information about Negroes in school, Negro 
health, the Negro church, the Negro in crime. 

Du Bois became the spokesman for his race when 
lynchings mounted in the South he had come to 
know. He eloquently cried: 

“Why did God make me an outcast and a stranger 
in mine own house? The shades of the prison-house 
closed round about us all: walls strait and stubborn 
to the whitest, but relentlessly narrow, tall, and un- 
scalable to sons of night who must plod darkly on in 
resignation .. .” 

Du Bois left the teacher’s chair to actively partici- 
pate in the struggle for human rights. In 1910, he 
went to New York where he became director of pub- 
lications and research for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

He founded the association's magazine “Crisis’’, the 
trenchant voice for Negro rights and Du Bois’ mouth- 
piece for his theories on equality. 

The educator was an influential editor. The circu- 
lation of the “Crisis” zoomed to a fat 100,000. Du Bois 
became a household word. 

In 1936, he returned to his teaching post at Atlanta 
where he remained until his retirement. 

Du Bois has been a strong force in American Negro 
thought. His philosophy that the Negro must never 
settle for anything short of total integration in Ameri- 
can life is the constant plea of the N.A.A.G.P., the 
Negro Press and a large segment of the Negro 
Church. 

Now, despite his great age, Du Bois’ voice remains 
clear, his convictions appear strong and his argu- 
ments against race segregation show no compromise. 
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It happened at a tea on the White House lawn in 
1939. 

The two women were seated next to each other. 

One woman was large, black-skinned, full-bosomed 
and strong-limbed. She had a jutting jaw. 

The other woman leaned over and said chattily to 
her: 

“Wasn't it nice of Mrs. Roosevelt to invite YOU 
here?” 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune’s white teeth gleamed 
as she smiled and said: 

“Why, I think it’s nice that she had US all here.” 

When she went to board the Presidential Special in 
New York for Washington and the Eleanor Roosevelt 
tea—she had said to the red cap: 

“Put my bags on the Presidential Special.” 

The porter laughed. 

“Oh no, lady, you must be mistaken. You don't 
want that train.” 

She asked him again in her soft drawl: 

“Please put my bag on that train.” 

“Now Ma,” cajoled the red cap, as he patted her 
shoulder, “You know you can’t ride that train.” 

Mary McLeod Bethune, “who doesn’t fall into any- 
body’s fond picture of a southern mammy,” rose to 
her full height. She shook her thick finger in his face, 
and commanded: 

“Young man, put down that bag! You don’t realize 
that THIS is a new day!” 

It is a new day—because people of Mary Bethune’s 
calibre have suffered so that it could be born. 

Mary Jane McLeod was one of seventeen children 
born to the McLeods on the McLeod and the McIn- 
tosh plantations in South Carolina. She was the first 
of the free children born to the McLeods just after the 
Civil War. 

She worked in the fields with other members of her 
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family. She said when she was nine, she could pick 
250 pounds of cotton a day. 

But it was not her ability as a cotton-picker that 
caused this woman to occupy the neat niche in Ameri- 
can life that she does today. 

She summed up her life’s work in an introduction 
she wrote for Catherine Owens Peare’s biography, 
“Mary McLeod Bethune.” She said: 

“All my life I have worked with youth. I have 
begged for them and fought for them and lived tor 
them and in them. My story is their story.” 

Her work was wrapped up in the struggle of boys 
and girls. It was her burning desire to see that they 
got good footing along the way. 

There is the key to her greatness. 

She was teaching in Palatka, Florida, when she 
learned that hundreds of Negroes were migrating into 
eastern Florida to work on the new Flagler railroad 
“and that many were living in squalor and crime— 
and ignorance.” 

She traveled up and down the east coast of Florida 
and then she decided that Daytona Beach was where 
she would build a school. She had exactly $1.65 in 
her pocketbook when she chose the site. 

The struggle she had is a saga in America’s history 
of education. Today—the Bethune Cookman College 
at Daytona Beach is a tribute to America’s greatness 
—and the woman who once sold ice cream and sweet 
potato pies to get it started. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt invited Mrs. Bethune 
to help head the National Youth Administration. 
They met in his office. She listened attentively as the 
man talked of his plans. 

But when he proposed a division of funds between 
white and black children, the woman was immediately 
on her feet. She towered over the President as she 
said: 

“Mr. President, you’ve got to do better than that 
for me.” 

The President’s laughter shook the room. 

He admired her directness and he understood that 
she was “demanding not anything for herself but 
more for the children of her race.” 

This majestic, ebony woman said recently: 

“I rejoice now, as I look back down my 75 years, 
that I have been able to share in our great American 
life. I rejoice that I have been able to help in the 
movement for the extension of brotherhood. I rejoice 
that in my own way I have been able to: demonstrate 
that there is a place in God’s sun for the youth ‘far- 
thest down’ who has the vision, the determination 
and the courage to reach it.” 


ALAIN L. LOCKE 


Many bright young men have done outside work 
to finance their educations. But Alain L. Locke was 
brilliant enough to study his way to as fine an educa- 
tion as the world has to offer. Locke’s school days 
were marked by one scholarship after another, includ- 
ing one of the most famous scholastic stipends in the 
world. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1887, Locke found 
that his world was the world of books almost as soon 
as he was able to read. His father died when Locke 
was an infant and the boy was reared by his teacher 
mother. With her advice he became a selective reader 
while still in grammar school and was graduated from 
high school when he was 15. 

The tamily was in modest financial circumstances 
and, although Locke desired a college education, he 
decided to attend a normal school first and prepare 
for teaching. After graduating from the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy, Locke taught for a short while in 
that city and then entered Harvard University. 

A Harvard treshman’s debts mount quickly and 
young Locke was no exception. But he decided in 
favor of a long-term plan and instead of going to 
work as a dish washer or waiter, Locke went to work 
as a student. His decision paid off. 

Betore his freshman year was over his scholastic 
record brought him a scholarship and from that time 
on his education was free. Although a member of the 
Class of 1908; Locke was graduated with the class of 
1907 because he put so much time into studies. He 


graduated magna cum laude and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Locke was not strictly a book-worm at Harvard. A 
small man whose interests in athletics were never too 
pronounced, he nevertheless was a coxswain on one 
of the university’s crews. 

The thrill of competitive sports was not the only 
reason that Locke became a crew member. For some 
time he had had his heart set on a Rhodes scholarship 
and he knew that the committee awarding the schol- 
arships was interested in well-rounded students as well 
as scholars. 

The Rhodes scholarship is awarded annually to two 
students from every state. Despite the fact that his 
home was in densely populated Pennsylvania, Alain 
Locke became the first Negro to study at Oxford 
University in England on a Rhodes grant. He gradu- 
ated from Oxford in 1911 and studied in Berlin for 
an additional year. 

When he returned to the United States he became 
a teacher of philosophy at Howard University. Six 
years later he received Harvard’s doctor of philosophy 
degree. 

Despite his duties at Howard, Locke has found time 
for extensive literary work. He has taken as his spe- 
cial field Negro contributions in art and literature. 
Besides numerous magazine articles, he has written 
a number of books on the subject, including “The 
New Negro” and ‘The Negro in Art.” 
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In colleges throughout the country, today’s 
youth prepares to became “Our Great Ameri- 
cans” of tomorrow. 


DR. ROBERT R. MOTON (left), 
pioneer in education, was succeeded 
as president of Alabama’s Tuskegee 
Institute by DR. F. D. PATTERSON 
(right). 


Before a standing-room-only crowd at New York's 
Commodore Hotel on the night of January 27, 195s, 
three authors were honored by the American book 
industry. 

One was Ralph Ellison, whose novel, “Invisible 
Man,” had been proclaimed the best novel written 
by an American in 1952. 

Critics across the nation had loudly applauded Elli- 
son’s first novel. 

Dr. Harvey Curtis Webster, of the University of 
Louisville, said in the Saturday Review: 

“A powerful novel carried forward by an intensity 
rare in the fiction of any time or place. A work of art.” 

Another novelist, Frank Yerby, turns out best-sellers 
almost with assembly-line speed. One of his histori- 
cal-novels, “The Foxes of Harrow,’ was made into 
a well-received movie. From a financial point of view, 
Yerby might be considered to have done as well as 
Mickey Spillane, whose “private-cye” thrillers sell like 
hot-cakes. 

Last February, Jet announced that seven books by 
Negro authors were set for 1953 spring publication. 
These authors included, according to the weekly mag- 

azine: 
— Richard Wright, William Fisher, Langston Hughes 
(the most published Negro author), Will Thomas, 
‘James Baidwin, A. S. “Doc’ Young and Mark 
Kennedy. 

The last 25 years have been, as it were, a Golden 
Age for American Negro writers. These years have 
been a period in which they have been able to peddle 
ther wares. 

_ Perhaps there are several reasons why their sales 
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LITERATURE 


have nudged upward during the past quarter century. 
The Negro author has widened his horizon as far as 
subject matter goes. 

There was a time when his literary output almost 
centered wholly around the subject of race, creed 
and color in these United States. 

His work was categorized. This can prove a finan- 
cial disudvantage.. There are those readers who buy 
a book for the pleasure it might afford: from the read- 
ing. Seldom do these readers care to be reminded 
of a sociological dilemma raging across the country 
when they bed down with a book. 

Many Negro authors had to finance the publication 
of their works. Then they didn’t sell well. And it is 
safe to assume that authors, no matter how good or 
bad, must eat. ° 

So the format has -bee: shifted somewhat. 

The Negro author has interested himself in the 
“little red barn” if he feels the barn is a good subject 
on which to hinge a novel. 

And when he decides to inject a racial theme, he 
employs the saber rather than the butcher knife in 
his treatment. 

But—most of all—he is proving that he can write 
about many things—and do so with a knowing hand. 

Today the list of Negro writers grows and, coupled 
with a few of the earlier authors, it’s quite an impos- 
ing list. Such a list includes: 

Arna Bontemps, Roi Ottley, Alain Locke, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, C. S. Johnson, E. F. Frazier, Walter White, 
Sterling Brown, George S. Schuyler, A. P. Randolph, 
Allison Davis, J. Saunders Redding, W. C. Handy, 
T. R. Poston, Chester Himes, and Gwendolyn Brooks. 
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Richard Wright had a story to tell. 

So he wrote a book. 

It took three hard years to put it down on paper. 

The book was received widely. 

In it the author poured out the gnawing feeling he 
had nursed since childhood. 

In October, 1939 it was published as a dual selec- 
tion of the Book-ol-the-Month Club. 

The book sold over 300,000 copies. It was translat- 
ed into six languages. It was made into a play—and 
into a movie. 

Wright’s story was a stark and brutal tale of Lrus- 
tration, designed to sting. 

Wright put his own fears into the volume—tears of 
a black man in a white society. He used sombre over- 
tones against a backdrop of ruthless realities. 

Wright was the surgeon who laid bare the wound 
for all who wanted to see the pulsating innards of a 
black man who was made to feel his color. 

All of his life the author had been building up to 
this crescendo. He had sought the power of expres- 
sion by which he could bring lite—and maybe healing 
—‘‘to dark sores in our society.” 

The book, ‘‘Native Son,” was his contribution. 

Richard Wright was born on a sharecropper farm 
in Natchez, Mississippi, September 4, 1908. His moth- 
er was a bronze-colored woman who had had a few 
years ol schooling. 

His father farmed “on shares.” 

But it was a grandmother who influenced the boy 
most during his formative years. A stern Adventist, 
she stressed church and the Sabbath school, kneeling 
prayers twice daily and long blessings before each 
meal. 
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RICHARD WRIGHT 


The boy finally rebelled against the strict discipline 
ol the Adventist school and he transferred to a public 
school, from which he was graduated in 1925. 

Richard Wright knew freedom in his grandmother’s | 
home at Jackson, Mississippi, but beyond her doors 
in the town he was soon to learn there was a “special : 
place’ for him and he was expected to : 
place.” | 

He learned it was healthier to “bow down” than to | 
take abuse that could follow a less subservient ni 
tude. 

Wright decided it was best to keep away from non- ~ 
Negroes. : 

So he lost himself in the world of “black churches 
and black preachers, black schools and black al 

; 


stay in his 


black groceries and black clerks.” 

He began to forget about whites. 

He found bullies in his growing-up days. Maybe 
that is when “Bigger Thomas” was fashioned in his 
mind. 

He left Jackson for Chicago when he was nineteen. — 

There he worked as an errand boy, a porter, a 
waiter, a dishwasher. : 

But he saw Negroes freer in the Chicago area than — 
he ever imagined they could be. y 

He also saw them balked and slapped back, too, 
over and over, in a hundred ways in the strange pat- 
tern of prejudice that he knew well. 

He passed a Civil Service examination for a postal 
job and was appointed a substitute clerk. That was 
in the fall of 1929. 

Having pay and security—he also had time to study 
and write. 

Wright wanted to write most of all. 
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He had developed the desire in Jackson. In his re- 
bellion against the indignities of segregation he was 
made to suffer, he promised that some day he would 
place the vivid picture on paper. 

But he wanted to write the truth—so he must think 
and understand. Racial segregation was a vast and 
important subject. Wright decided he must know the 
“why” and ‘what for” of things. 

During the depression in Chicago, he saw life at its 
worst. Negro families shivering on the sidewalks 
where they and their belongings had been dumped 
for failure to pay rent. 

Wright was finally laid off his job and had to join 
the thousands on relief in Chicago. But he found a 
relief job on the Writer’s Project of the W.P.A. 

Despite the low pay which only gave him enough 
for food and a little over to pay rent, Wright was 
happy in the writing job. While gathering material, 
he talked to people wherever he found them—on cor- 
ners, in the food markets, in pool rooms, at the John 
Reed Club. 

He spent hours, night after night, writing his copy, 
rewriting it, tearing it up—and starting all over again. 
He was the perfectionist—each word had to fit the pur- 
pose as stones in a cathedral. 

Wright decided to move to the larger New York 
field. But in the meantime, he had taken another 
Civil Service examination and passed with a perlect 
score. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


First Negro Signer of U.S. Currency 


Blanche K. Bruce, an escaped Mississippi slave, 
opened a school for Negro boys and girls in Lawrence, 
Kansas, the first of its kind in that state. He later 
returned to Mississippi, and in 1875, the Mississippr 
legislature voted to send him to Washington as a 
United States Senator. In 1881, at the expiration of 
his term, he was appointed Register of the Treasury. 
His was perhaps the first Negro’s signature to appear 
on U.S. currency. 


From Barker to Buckingham Palace 


Egbert Austin (Bert) Williams, one of America’s 
greatest minstrels, once earned $64,400 a year as star 
of Florenz Ziegfeld’s famous Follies. Williams, who, 
with George Walker, became a theatrical byword, at- 
tended grammar and high school in Los Angeles. His 
first job was that of a barker in a medicine show. Be- 
fore his death in 1922, he was summoned for a coim- 
mand performance before the Prince of Wales at 
Buckingham Palace. 


‘Vhere was a permanent job for him in Chicago at 
the then high salary of $2,100 a year. 

“I tore up the notice of the appointment,” he said, 
“thumbed a ride to New York—and have had hell and 
satisfaction ever since.” 

‘he Writer’s Project in New York gave him a small 
salary while he worked on his book—the novel that he 
had always wanted to write. 

Today Richard Wright is recognized as one of the 
world’s finest writers. He is a terrific worker—often 
works 18 hours a day to get his sentences like he wants 
them. 

“Native Son” was followed by “Black Boy,” an auto- 
biographical sketch. ‘Then he wrote “The Outsider.” 

Richard Wright lives in Europe now, with Paris as 
his headquarters. He is enjoying the world acclaim 
which has come to him as the result of his searching 
story of “Bigger Thomas.” 

But it is safe to assume that no matter where he 
goes, he will always feel himself to be a native son of 
America who has “special concern for the future of 
his race and his country.” 

He said as much in his “12 Million Black Voices:” 

“We are with the new tide. We stand at the cross- 
roads. We watch each new procession. The hot wires 
carry urgent appeals. Print compels us. Voices are 
speaking. Men are moving! And we shall be with 
them.” 


Yale Football Captain 


Swivel-hipped Levi Jackson was the first Negro to 
captain a Yale football team. And while a student 
there he received a coveted campus social honor— 
membership in one of the six senior secret societies. 
He passed up bids by two of the oldest—Skull and 
Bones and Scroll and Key—to accept membership in 
Berzelius. He is the first member of his race ever 
chosen for one of the societies. After graduation he 
became the first Negro named by Ford Motor Co. to 
its important plant labor relations review board. He 
received the same praise for his quick understanding 
of labor problems that he was given for kis touch- 
down runs as Yale’s first Negro football player. 


CMEC Born in 1870 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized in 1870 by Negro members of the Methodist 
Episcopal, Church. Present’ membership is nearly 
400,000, with more than 4,200 churches valued at 
$6,150,000. 
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Piloting an elevator might seem to some people to 
be just the job to squelch a man’s literary genius. 
Some might argue that there is a certain rhythm in 
traveling up and down for’eight or ten hours a day, 
but few could maintain that this rhythm amounts to 
poetry. 

But work as an elevator operator in a Dayton, Ohio, 
office building did not squelch the poetic talents of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. One would like to think of 
the youthful Dunbar driving his elevator with his 
thoughts not on the floors he was passing but on the 
words and stanzas that would some day bring him 
fame. 

While Dunbar was influenced by the popular poets 
of his day and wrote many fine poems in classic Eng- 
lish, he is probably best remembered for his dialect 
pieces. While his poetry transcends any single group 
and achieves a universal note, it is the dialect poems 
on which his fame was established and on which the 
comparison with Burns has been based. 

“You kin talk about yer anthems 
An’ yer arias an’ sich, 

An’ yer modern choir singin’ 
That you think so awful rich; 
But you orter heerd us youngsters 

In the times now far away, 
A-singin’ o’ the ol’ tunes 
In the ol’-fashioned way.” 

Dunbar’s muse was apparent when the boy first be- 
gan to read and write. His father was a Kentucky 
slave who escaped to Canada by the “underground 
railroad,” fought with a Massachusetts regiment in 
the Civil War and later married a young widow who 
had _a flair for literature. 

His father died when Dunbar was twelve years old, 
but his mother, despite the necessity of supporting the 
family, recognized and encouraged her son’s talent. 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


A trail child, Dunbar began composing verses when 
he was about six years old and never took part in out- 
door activities. He was editor of his high school paper 
and president of the school literary society. By the 
time he graduated from high school, Dunbar knew 
that he must pursue a literary career, but money was 
needed at home and the elevator job paid tour dollars 
a week. 

He began to send verses to newspapers and maga- 
zines and a few found their way into print. He also 
gave readings and, in an appearance before a writers’ 
group, impressed the famous James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Indiana poet’s encouragement led Dunbar to the 
idea of , ublishing a book of poems. 

A publishing firm accepted a collection of the 
young poet’s works but printed his book only after 
Dunbar had made assurances that he would assume 
the risk. The book, “Oak and Ivy,” was published 
in 1892 when Dunbar was twenty. 

Three uncertain years followed. There was a cleri- 
cal job at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago for a few months in 1893 and a number of read- 
ing engagements, but the years were marked by lag- 
ging hopes. {tn 1895 another collection, “Majors and 
Minors,’ was privately published. It contained such 
pieces as “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “The Poet 
and his Song” and “The Deserted Plantation.” 

The collection came to the attention of William 
Dean Howells who gave it a glowing review in Har-— 
per’s Weekly and at 24 Dunbar found himself famous. 

A New York publishing firm printed Dunbar’s 
“Lyrics of Lowly Life” in 1896 and, despite failing 
health, the poet’s eminence increased with the publi- 
cation of “Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow,” “Lyrics of 
the Heartside” and “Lyrics of Love and Laughter.” 
In 1913, seven years after his death, Dunbar’s ““Com- 
plete Poems” was published. 


JOHN H. JOHNSON 


On the southern fringe of Chicago’s Loop stands a 
clay-green structure which houses the imposing edito- 
rial and business offices of Johnson Publications. 

Inside, more than 100 employes go about the job of 
putting together three heavily-circulated magazines 
which have catapulted this publishing enterprise into 
a unique position in American journalism. 

From this staff come: 

EBONY-a large, glossy, sprightly picture magazine 
which is read monthly by some 500,000 people—a 
tenth of them not Negroes. 

JET-—a crisply written, highly illustrated, pocket- 
size news magazine which has a circulation approach- 
ing 400,000. 

TAN-—Tales of romance interspersed with house- 
hold hints which has reached a 300,000 circulation 
and is steadily climbing. 

This trio represents the world’s biggest Negro pub- 
lishing venture—and it all started in the head of an 
insurance man who believed in his dream. 

At the helm is John H. Johnson, 35, ot Chicago— 
an average size, bull-shouldered man who looks more 
like a blocking back on a football team than a very 
successful publisher. 

Johnson’s life is two-pronged—his family and _ his 
magazines. They conspire to make this man, at 35, 
one of the country’s outstanding businessmen. 

Johnson was born in Arkansas City, Ark., the son 
of a sawmill hand. A mill accident robbed him of his 
father when the boy was six, and his mother went to 
work as a maid, first in Arkansas, later in Chicago, to 
keep him in school. 

An insurance job financed him through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern University. It 


was whiie employed with the insurance firm in Chi- 
cago where he clipped and condensed articles for and 
about Negroes that the idea of a digest magazine 
came to him. 

He talked the idea over with several persons who 
didn’t think too much of it—15 earlier Negro maga- 
zines had failed. What did Johnson have that would 
assure success? 

The son of the saw-mill hand had a wife who be- 
lieved in his dream—and the confidence of a loan com- 
pany that he would repay the $500 borrowed to start 
the venture. 

The Johnsons bought stationery and stamps, sent 
out letters asking people in many places if they would 
subscribe to a Negro Digest. They worked on the 
magazine at night in a friend’s office. 

The first issue of Negro Digest — 5,000 copies — 
was printed on credit. But circuJation steadily in- 
creased, and when it had reached 50,000 Johnson quit 
the insurance company and was in the publishing 
business. 

After several years he suspended publication of Di- 
gest — but out of it came the know-how to publish 
three other magazines with a combined circulation of 
over one million. 

“The story of our growth,” Johnson says, “is the 
story of the amazing advances of the Negro in every 
sphere of American life. We can do more for the Ne- 
gro by being successful than anything else. A strong, 
solid publication can wipe out a lot of prejudice.” 

In January, 1952, the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce picked Johnson as one of America’s 10 out- 
standing young men- of 1951. 
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COUNTEE CULLEN 


Countee Cullen became a poet when he was 14 
years of age. Although it is doubtful that in his brief 
life he had the opportunity to develop fully his tal- 
ents he certainly made his mark and will be remem- 
bered as one of the leading poets of his generation. 

It was at DeWitt Clinton High School in New York 
City, where Cullen was born in 1903, that he entered 
a literature class and wrote a verse entitled “To A 
Swimmer” that later was printed. in “The Modern 
School Magazine.” Publication of the poem stimulat- 
ed him to continue writing verse and his work began 
to appear in “The Crisis,” a magazine published by 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

While still at DeWitt Clinton, Cullen wrote his 


most famous early poem, “I Have a Rendezvous with: 


Life,” which was awarded first prize in a contest con- 
ducted by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Cullen was graduated from DeWitt Clinton in 1922 
and: from New York University three years later. From 
there he continued his education at Harvard Univer- 
sity where he specialized in English literature and re- 
ceived the master of arts degree in 1926. 

His early work shows the influence of Tennyson but 
later in life he apparently fell under the spell of such 
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moderns as Housman, Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. However, throughout his 
work is found the strain of the romanticists with their 
lyrical elements. 

Cullen often said that when he started writing he 
wanted to be known simply as a poet and not as a — 
Negro poet. But he was unable to eliminate the sub- 
jective from his work and his verses seemed to nat- 
urally tell the story of the emotions of his race. 

In 1925 a long poem, “The Shroud of Color,” ap- 
peared in “The American Mercury,” and almost over- 
night Cullen had achieved national attention. His 
poems were published in ‘““The Bookman,” “The Cen- 
tury,” “Harper’s,” “Poetry,” “The Literary Digest,” 
“The Nation” and other literary magazines. 

From 1926 to 1928 he served as assistant editor of 
“Opportunity: Journal of Negro Life,” a publication — 
in which much of his work appeared. From 1934 to — 
1945, the year before he died, Cullen was a teacher of — 
French in a New York City junior high school. 

His principal works include “The Ballad of the — 
Brown Girl;” “The Black Christ and Other Poems;” — 
“One Way to Heaven,” a novel; and “The Medea and ~ 
Some Other Poems.” 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON 


When Zora Neale Hurston’s second novel, ‘Their 
Eyes Were Watching God,” was published in 1937, 
The New York Times said it was, from first page to 
last, ‘‘well nigh perfect.” 

The success of her first novel,“ Jonah’s Gourd Vine,” 
in 1934 had brought commissions for magazine ar- 
ticles and had firmly established the reputation of this 
Florida woman who wrote about grass-root things. 

Zora Neale Hurston knew the people and ways of 
her South—and she wrote about them in a sympathet- 
ic, scholarly, as well as interesting, manner. 

She had a natural talent for telling a story—but she 
went to Morgan College at Baltimore, Howard Uni- 
versity and Barnard College to learn to put these 
stories down on paper. 

Miss Hurston was the daughter of the Reverend 
John Hurston and his wife, Lucy, of Eatonville, Flor- 
ida. At 16, she worked as a maid, and her “employer 
arranged for her to enter the high school department 
at Morgan.” 

Her first short story was written at Howard Uni- 
versity, where she paid her way by working as a mani- 
curist. Seeing the story published in the school’s liter- 
ary magazine, “ Stylus, she decided then that writing 
would be her life’s work. 

Miss Hurston did research in Negro folklore at 
Columbia University and in Florida from 1928 to 
1932. 

Two years later, she wrote “Jonah’s Gourd Vine,” 
which one critic called ‘the most vital and original 
novel about the American Negro that has yet been 


written by a member of the Negro race.” 
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Miss Hurston has been called one of the finest nov- 
elists in the South. Although her characters have been 
drawn from Negro life, the oneness of subject hasn’t 
erased the interest she can pack into a story. 

In her “Their Eyes Were Watching God,” the beau- 
tiful Janie, a quadroon, was a “living, impetuous and 
fiery woman” who went through three marriages that 
never seemed to tire the reader. Miss Hurston han- 
dled this character with an expert hand. 

Hollywood recognized the talent of this extraordi- 
nary Florida girl and she was invited to join the writ- 
ing staff at Paramount Studios. 

Following the writing stint in Hollywood, Miss 
Hurston became head of the drama department of 
North Carolina College for Negroes. 

In 1938 she wrote a well-received book on Haiti 
which she called, “Tell My Horse.’”” She had gone to 
Haiti to study the people, their religion and their mu- 
sic. She described the native rites in this work, among 
them the initiation for voodoo priesthood and the in- 
struction of young women in the arts of love. 

Miss Hurston has written a number of books, ar- 
ticles for national publications, and she has done her 
share of addressing literary groups. 

But at home in Florida, writing occupies most of 
her time. She holds memberships in the American 
Folklore Society, American Anthropological Society, 
American Ethnological Society and Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority. 

Zora Neale Hurston, the former maid who studied 
anthropology at Barnard, is a recognized name in 
American. letters. 
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Langston Hughes is one of America’s most prolific 
writers. 

As Marian Anderson and Roland Hayes have used 
music to voice the sorrows and hopes of a people, 
Hughes has said it with poetry. 

One of his early poems was ““The Negro Speaks of 
Rivers,” which appeared in “The Crisis” in 1921. 

It was written on the back of an envelope as Hughes 
was aboard a train carrying him along the Missis- 
sippl... 

He talked of other rivers linked to the past of a 
people: 

“I’ve known rivers: 

I’ve known rivers ancient as the world and older 
than the flow of human blood in human veins. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were 
young. 

I built my hut near the Congo and it lulled 
me to sleep. 

I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids 
above it. 

I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe 
Lincoln went down to New Orleans, and I’ve seen 
its muddy bosom turn all golden in the sunset. 

I’ve known rivers: 

Ancient, dusky rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers.” 
Hughes’ grandfather died with his friends at Har- 

per’s Ferrv 

His death followed that of his idol—John Brown. 

The grandson was steeped in the tradition of a fam- 
liy that believed that nothing was more important 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


than freedom. 

Hughes’ career as a writer began at Central High 
School in Cleveland. 

After high school graduation, Hughes spent a year 
with his father in Mexico, then a year studying at 
Columbia University. 

There followed a variety of jobs in and around New 
York. 

But fed up with the “stale life” of doing odd jobs, 
Hughes shipped aboard a freighter for Africa. He 
said that only then did he begin to live. 

The next three years he traveled in Europe and 
Africa, drinking deeply of life. It was a hard but 
happy life for the young writer who worked at many 
jobs to keep from going hungry. 

Hughes continued to write. 

He became a cook in a Montmartre night club for 
a year, and at one time was a beachcomber on the 
Genoa waterfront. 

Europe served him well as a finishing school and, 
once he returned to America, he seriously turned to 
the task of putting to paper his multiplicity of feel- 
ings. 

Hughes’ rise was constant and deserved. 

He was working as.a bus boy in the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., where the noted poet, 
Vachel Lindsay, called attention to Hughes’ poems by 
reading them to an audience in the Little Theatre 
of the hotel. 

The bus boy had edged up to the poet’s table and 
shyly mumbled something about liking the poetry of 
Vachel Lindsay and that he wrote poetry, too. 

He handed the eminent poet a soiled piece of pa~ 


per on which he had written several of his poems. 

The following morning, newspapers carried the 
story of the discovery of ‘‘a Negro bus boy poet’ by 
the great Lindsay. 

In 1925 Hughes was awarded the First Prize for 
Poetry by Opportunity magazine for his poem “The 
Weary Blues,” which gave title to his first book of 
poems, published’ in 1926. 

As a result of his poetry, Hughes received a schol- 
arship at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania and 
graduated in 1929. He was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1935 and a Rosenwald Fellowship in 
1940. 

Since 1926 he has devoted his time to his writing 
and making yearly speaking tours. He has written 
short stories, plays, articles, poetry, and has been a 
newspaper columnist. 

His play, “Mulatto,” was produced on Broadway 
and he wrote the lyrics for another Broadway produc- 
tion, ‘Street Scene.” 

Widespread fame has come to Langston Hughes be- 
cause he has been able to speak intensely ‘‘about the 


things that matter to him.” 

His moods are many: “blues in the key of longing, 
the bitter song of racial inequality, the syncopated 
ballad of oppression.” 

One poem was about a little colored boy just up 
from the South at a northern carnival. It’s called 
“Merry-Go-Round.” 

“Where is the Jim Crow section 
On this merry-go-round 

Mister, ’cause I want to ride? 
Down South where I come from 
White and colored 

Can't sit side by side. 

Down South on the train 
There’s a Jim Crow car. 

On the bus we’re put in the back— 
But there ain’t no back 

To a merry-go-round! 

Where’s the horse 

For a kid that’s black.” 

Langston Hughes has had his share of bad bumps, 
and when he is sad, he writes poetry. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


First Negro Church 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized by a convention of Negro Methodists in 1816. 
Daniel Coker, one of the delegates to the convention, 
was elected Bishop. But Rev. Coker resigned in favor 
of Rev. Richard Allen, another delegate, who served 
in the position until his death in 1831. 

James Varick led a group from the congregation 
of a New York Methodist Church in 1796. This move 
was the beginning of the African Methodisi Episcopal 
Zion Church. 

By 1800 they had purchased and dedicated their 
own church, but continued an affiliation with the 
main body. But on June 21, 1821, they reorganized 
under the name of African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church with Rev. James Vavick as the first bishop. 


Biologist Won First Springarn Medal 


Dr. Ernest E. Just, one of the founders of the Ome- 
ga Psi Phi Fraternity, was the winner of the NAACP’s 
first Spingarn Medal back in 1914. One of the coun- 
try’s foremost biologists, he has conducted outstand- 

_ ing research in fertilization, artificial parthenogenesis 

and cell division. Dr. Just has served as the vice pres- 
ident of the American Society of Zoologists. A grad- 

uate of Dartmouth College, the scientist won his 

_ doctorate degree at the University of Chicago. 
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First Negro Commander 


Capt. Hugh Mulzac is thought to be the first Negro 
to command a ship in the U.S. Navy. He commanded 
the $.S. Booker T. Washington, a Liberty ship with 
mixed crew. So successful was Capt. Mulzac and his 
crew, five other Negroes were given commissions to 
command Liberty ships. 


Famous Negro Artists 


Alain Locke’s “The Negro in Art” lists the follow- 
ing persons as outstanding artists: Henry Ossawa Tan- 
ner, Meta Warrick Fuller, Edmonia Lewis, Palmer 
Hayden, Aaron Douglas, Hale A. Woodruff, Augusta 
Savage, Richard Barthe, E. Sims Campbell and Wil- 
liam E. Smith. 


Heroism at Pearl Harbor 


Seaman Dorie Miller was one of the first American 
heroes of World War Il. A mess attendant on the 
U.S.S. Arizona, which was at anchor when the Japa- 
nese struck at Pearl Harbor, Miller helped carry 
wounded men to shelter, then returned to man a ma- 
chine gun until ordered to leave the bridge. Miller, 
who was awarded the Navy Cross, had never manned 
a machine gun before tie incident. He was later 
killed while aboard the aircraft carrier “Liscombe 
Bay.” 
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ROI OTTLEY has told the story 
of Negro life with vivid impact 
in several powerful books—“New 
World A-Coming,” “Black Odys- 
sey” and “No Green Pastures.” 


RALPH ELLISON, Oklahoma- 
born protege of Richard Wright, 
studied for a musical career at 
Tuskegee, but turned to writing 
when he moved to New York. 
Preceded by a series of distin- 
guished short stories, essays and 
book reviews, his first book, “In- 
visible Man,” was published in 
1952. “Time,” “The New York 
Times” and the “Saturday Re- 
view of Literature” hailed it as 
“a modern tragic Odyssey’ by 
“the most interesting new U. S. 
novelist.” 


FRANK YERBY, prolific novel- 
ist who specializes in the romance 
and high adventure of pre-Civil 
War days, has a long list of best 
sellers to his credit: “Floodtide,”’ 
“The Foxes of Harrow,” “The 
Golden Hawk,’ “Pride’s Castle” 
and “The Vixen.” 
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In the scientific and technological life of this cen- 
tury, America’s progress has been termed phenomenal. 

This great stride in scientific knowledge has helped 
to feed the hungry, cure the sick, and extended man’s 
dominion over nature for the benefit of all humanity. 

Having a hand in it have been hands of many 
colors: 


Dr. George Washington Carver carried on his 
chemurgical research with the native farm products 
of the South, such as the sweet potato and the peanut. 

Dr. Charles R. Drew’s outstanding job in the or- 
ganization of blood banks and the shipment of blood 
to many war areas during World War II saved the 
lives of many soldiers. 

Dr. Louis T. Wright, who directed surgery at Har- 
lem Hospital, is thought to be the first to use the 
miracle drug aureomycin on human patients. 

Dr. Elmer- 5. Imes conducted research in molecular 
physics in 1919. He was one of the first to establish 


clude the rotational states of ‘the molecule. This 
opened new “horizons in the study of molecular phys- 
ics grated ip at study. ef atomic nee 
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that the quantum theory could be extended to in-— 


SCIENCE 


Industrial chemists, physicists and engineers in pri- 
vate have contributed to the industrial growth of 
America. 

Dr. Percy Julian, chief of the new products division 
of Glidden & Co., has received national acclaim for 
his research in cortisone, sex hormones and soya prod- 


ucts. 
Chemist Lloyd A. Hall, technical director of Grif- 


fith Laboratories, is one of the nation’s leading food 
chemists. His method of sterilizing spices and other 
food materials has been recognized as a great achieve- 
ment. 

Joseph G. Logan, Jr., conducts research on propul- 
sive devices, including rockets, at Cornell Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John T. Rozsa is technical director in the metals 
analyzing department at the National Spectographic 
Laboratories, Cleveland. 

Today’s scientists recognize no limitation in their 
fight to expand the scope of knowledge. In exploring 
the vastness of nature, they have discovered better 
things for betser living. 
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DR. PERCY L. JULIAN 


The city of Chicago has many famous citizens. And 
among these citizens, there is none greater than Dr. 
Percy Julian. In 1950 a civic committee named him 
“Chicagoan of the Year.” In 1951 Northwestern uni- 
versity awarded him its honorary degree of doctor of 
science with the following citation: “Distinguished 
chemist, eminent investigator of the structure of the 
products of living organisms, synthesizer of the hor- 
mones of the gonads and adrenal cortex from soybean 
steroids, an inspiring teacher from the beginning of 
his career.” 

Julian is a scientist’s scientist whose services to 
mankind have been vast. His discoveries have put 
mankind many steps ahead in the quest for health 
and have helped create jobs. for thousands. Julian 
has not always been a Chicagoan. He was born in 
Montgomery, Ala., the grandson of a slave. Like his 
two brothers and three sisters, Julian attended 
DePauw University at Greencastle, Ind. A master’s 
degree from Harvard and a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna followed. 

It was at DePauw, where Julian was serving as a 
research fellow and teacher of organic chemistry, that 
he began to work for mankind. The first major con- 
tribution was the synthesizing from coal tar products 
of the drug physostigmine, a treatment for the eye 
disorder, glaucoma. From this came prostigmin, which 
has been successful in the treatment of crippling ef- 
fects trom muscle spasms. 

His work attracted the attention of a Chicago man- 
ufacturer of paints, varnishes and food products. 
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Julian took charge of the company’s laboratories and 
he and his staff started on a long list of medicinal 
and commercial discoveries. 

They found an inexpensive way to synthesize the 
female hormone progesterone from soybeans. The 
hormone, used to protect expectant mothers, previ- 
ously was rare and costly. This was followed by the 
synthesization of testosterone, a male hormone, used 
for middle aged men and in the treatment of cancer, 
and the synthesization of estrone, a female hormone 
which eases the difficulties of menopause. 

Continuing with the soybean, Julian found that 
this amazing plant could be made to yield a chemical 
foam used by our armed forces in World War II to 
fight oil fires. He found a soybean protein used in 
coating book paper, giving it a slick, white surface. 

Perhaps Julian’s most dramatic contribution has 
been the synthesization of cortisone, the wonder drug 
used to combat rheumatic fever and arthritis. An- 
other development was the first commercial produc- 
tion of a hormone which has been found effective in 
the fight against a number of diseases, including asth- 
ma. allergies and a fatal skin disease. 

Julian is a modest man who refuses to take full 
credit for these discoveries. He has been the subject 
of much laudatory publicity but always has insisted 
that his fellow workers share the spotlight with him. 
When asked about his findings, Julian characteristic- 
ally points to his fellow scientists and says, “They 
deserve the credit.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER and another in- 
ventive genius, Henry Ford, 
celebrated with nutritious 
“weed sandwiches on soy 
bread” when Dr. Carver 
joined research staff of Ford 
Laboratories. , 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


The night riders were disgusted with the tiny, puny 
baby. He had the whooping cough and made the 
long, wearisome trip seem more so because of his con- 
stant hacking. 

More than once they almost decided to toss the in- 
fant—a boy named George—into the bushes. But the 
mother, whom the night riders had also stolen from 
the farm near Diamond Grove, Missouri, raised such 
a howl that they kept the boy on. 

The raiders quickly disposed of the woman by sell- 
ing her in Arkansas and rode on with the intant, who 
continued to whoop and holler. 

Moses Carver, from whose farm the pair had been 
taken, dispatched one of his men to follow the raiders 
with a valuable race horse and money for the return 
_ of George and his mother. 

The rider finally caught up with the raiders, but 
only to learn that the mother had been sold. 

They gladly turned George over for the blooded 
horse and cash. So he was returned to the farm 
where Moses Carver and his wife raised the boy and 
his brother, James, as if they were their own children. 

That is the incredible beginning of life for one who 
lived to have America call him one of its greatest citi- 
zens and scientists, and the world to proclaim him 
_ genius. 

: George Washington Carver loved growing things 
_ from the very beginning. His bony fingers constantly 
felt the petals and stems of flowers and weeds. He 


even kept a “secret garden” in the woods to which he 
took sick plants, and they were soon blooming again. 

After primary training at Fort Scott, Kansas, Wash- 
ington completed his school work at Minneapolis, 
Kansas. 

Hearing that an agricultural course was offered at 
an Iowa college, Carver spent many hours laboriously 
composing a letter of application. 

He was accepted—until the president of the school 
found out that Carver was a Negro. 

While in the town where he supported himself by 
running a laundry service, George slipped into a back 
pew of a church service for whites one Sunday. 

He joined in when the congregation sang a familiar 
hymn and his high pitched voice held the attention 
of a startled congregation. It also held the attention 
of the choir’s leading soprano. 

She invited George to visit her home once a week 
for vocal lessons. The youngster also became interest- 
ed in painting, and the woman encouraged him in his 
art work. She and her husband became Carver’s life- 
long friends. 

Within a year he had saved enough money to enter 
nearby Simpson College where he studied art and 
music in addition to his regular college work. 

His art teacher was the daughter of a professor of 
horticulture at the Iowa State Agricultural College in 
Ames. She recognized his painting ability and she 
also recognized his penchant for botanical studies. 
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One of Carver’s paintings exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893 was valued at nearly $4,000— 
but many a day at college he made a meal from corn- 
bread and suet. 

But art, for art’s sake, wasn’t for him. He wanted 
to know how plants grew, where the blossoms got 
their color, why God made each thing. how he and 
tne plants and all living things were related to God, 
Who made all things. 

This all-consuming desire led him into agricultural 
chemistry at Iowa State following graduation from 
Simpson. 

Carver took a bachelor’s degree and studied for a 
Master’s at Iowa State. He made friends with a 
curly headed little youngster named Henry A. Wallace, 
who was later to become Vice President of the United 
States. 

The school quickly recognized Carver's brilliance in 
science. He supervised the college greenhouses and 
was made director of the systematic botany depart- 
ment. 

During this time, the great educator, Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee, was trying to advance the ar- 
gument of training the hands “‘to make use of the gifts 
that God had placed all about in the form of simple 
things of life.” 

He wanted to lay hands on a teacher who could put 
this theory into practice. Iowa State told him that 
Carver was his man. 

Carver found no equipment and no money to pro- 
vide it on the sun-swept Alabama field with its few 
wooden structures—that was Tuskegee. 

But the same fervor that burned within Washing- 
ton burned in Carver. ‘Vhe lack of simple items like 
buildings and equipment was not to handicap his 
program. 

Carver scrounged the alleys and rubbish heaps for 
bottles and wires and tubes and rubber from which he 
constructed appartus for a laboratory. Student labor 
put up a science hall. 


Carver studied the people with whom he had to 
work. He studied the soil and its potential. He ap- 
pealed to the Southern farmer “to stop thinking that 
their ills were due to legislation and to begin to feel 
an individual responsibility for a better understand- 
ing of the laws of nature that governed the agricul- 
tural life of the South.” | 

Carver tramped over the deep reaches of the South 
urging farmers to make better use of the common 
foods that grew in the region. Carver pointed the way 
by getting some 300 by-products from the plentiful 
peanut—including cheese, linoleum, flour, face pow- 
der, axle grease, dyes, soap. 

And with deep humility, the scientist regarded each 
discovery as a gift ‘from God to the people of the 
South.” 

Perhaps Carver’s greatest contribution to his region 
and mankind was that he urged the South to take a 
re-inventory of its natural resources. 

The soil can provide nearly everything man needs 
to subsist—treat the soil well and utilize its many 
fruits, Carver argued. 

Once he refused an offer from Thomas Edison to 
join the great inventor’s laboratory staff at $150,000 a 
year. Money held little significance for Carver—he 
had dedicated his life to the South and its agricultural 
problems. 

Dr. H. V. Richardson, the chaplain of Tuskegee, a 
longtime friend of the great scientist, said at the death 
of the beloved George Washington Carver—January 
8, 1943: 

“Dr. Carver found God in the midst of nature and 
in the lives of his fellow-men. He worshiped God by 
drawing out of things that grow, goodnesses that 
served the needs of mankind. 

“Scientists will continue his experiments and civili- 
zation will profit thereby. Recollection of his scientific 
acumen and kindly living will inspire others to at- 
tain their highest selves.” 


DR. THEODORE K. LAWLESS 


Dr. Theodore K. Lawless likes to recall that he rode 
into medicine on the back of a hog. Since then, how- 
ever, his patients have used more modern and com- 
fortable modes of transportation to come to his Chi- 
cago offices from all over the world. Dr. Lawless is 
regarded as one of the country’s leading dermatol- 
ogists. 

In his offices, located in a large home on Chicago’s 
South Side, the waiting room is always filled by pa- 
tients of all ages whose troubles range from adoles- 
cent blemishes to the most complicated of skin dis- 
orders. Dr. Lawless’ file of case histories numbers sev- 
eral hundred thousand. 

Born in New Orleans, Dr. Lawless is the son of a 
Congregational minister. While doing undergraduate 
work at Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, Dr. 
Lawless watched over a herd of prize hogs and 
worked as a house painter and decorator to finance 
his education. 

His first interest in a medical career came when he 
helped a physician care for hogs that became sick. 
Thus, on a hog’s back, he entered the field of healing. 

From Talladega he went to Kansas, where he 
worked in the wheat fields and eventually entered the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence. Two years later 
he moved to Chicago and entered Northwestern Uni- 


versity where he decided to specialize in diseases of 
the skin. 

He was graduaced from Northwestern’s medical 
school in 1919 and did postgraduate work at Harvard 
University, Columbia University and schools in Paris 
and Vienna. 

In 1924 he returned from Europe and became a re- 
search fellow at Northwestern where he resumed the 
teaching he had begun as a senior student. He has 
been since then a member of the Northwestern medi- 
cal school faculty. 

In 1936, working with two other researchers at 
Northwestern, Dr. Lawless took part in the discovery 
of a new ‘clinical treatment for syphilis. The treat- 
ment included the artificial raising of a patient’s 
fever and injections of several drugs. 

Throughout his career Dr. Lawless has achieved 
fame as an expert diagnostician. Asked to examine 
a youth under treatment for tuberculosis, Dr. Lawless 
discovered that the patient was suffering from an East 
Indian disease known as leishmaniosis. On another 
occasion, Dr. Lawless found that a patient being treat- 
ed for syphilis actually had leprosy. The diagnosis 
was probably a fairly simple one for Dr. Lawless—he 
is one of the country’s leading researchers on this 
disease. : 
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MATTHEW A. HENSON, 
winner of coveted Gold 
Medal of the American Ge- 
ographical Society. 


MATTHEW A. HENSON 


On April 6, 1909, Commander Robert E. Peary 
made the following notation in his diary: “Arrived 
here today, 27 marches from C. Columbia. I have 
with me five men, Matthew Henson, colored, Ootah, 
Egingwah, Seegloo, and Ookeah, Eskimos; 5 sledges 
and 38 dogs. My ship, the S.S. Roosevelt, is in winter 
quarters at C. Sheridan, 90 miles east of Columbia.” 

This terse entry hardly fits the remarkable occasion 
it reports. But when one considers the circumstances 
in which Peary wrote, one cannot take exception to 
his brevity. 

For on that spring day in 1909, Peary, Henson and 
the tour Eskimos had finally reached the North Pole. 
Because of Henson’s hardihood and character, Peary 
had chosen him above others of his countrymen to 
accompany him on the final dash to the Pole. The 
hazards of the Polar ice cap and the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of the Arctic weather with its 
bitter temperatures and blistering winds had forced 
others to turn back. 

But Henson was with Peary when the explorer took 
the Stars and Stripes to the top of the world. The 
exploit was the greatest achievement of Peary’s ca- 
reer and it made Henson tamous. 

Henson was a man well suited for the role of aide 
to Peary. Born in Maryland in 1866, he was left an 
orphan at eight years of age and lived with a relative 
until he had completed the sixth grade. Throughout 
his boyhood, far places stimulated his thoughts and 
while still a youth he signed on as a cabin boy on a 
ship bound for China. Within a few years he was 
an experienced sailor with voyages to Europe, Russia, 
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Africa, Japan and the Philippines under his belt. 
When he was 22 years of age, Henson met Peary and 
soon became his personal attendant. He was with 
Peary on an expedition to Central America and all of 
the explorer’s subsequent voyages to the Arctic. As 
the years went by, Henson gradually gave up the ivic 
of servant and was considered a trusted aide by Peary. | 
Henson was the man who could do anything. He 
learned the language of the Eskimos and from them 
the secrets of living in the Arctic regions. In those — 
days of exploration it was impossible for an explorer — 
to rely on specialists for the success of his mission. So 
Henson learned navigation and became an accom- 
plished cook and carpenter. He built the ». 1s for 
the expedition. It is little wonder that Peary chose — 
him for the final journey. 
Henson, along with his commander, enjoyed wide — 
public acclaim when they returned home. When the 
testimonials were over and Henson finally settled 
down with his iamily he wrote his story about the 
conquest of the Arctic, ‘““A Negro Explorer at the — 
North Pole.” . 
He later entered government service as an employee 
of the Collector of Customs and retired in 1936. His 
years of travel had ended, but in the quiet of his New 
York home Matthew Henson has often relived his ex- 
citing youth. He thinks of the dramatic days in the 
Orient and the tropics and of that wonderful mo- 
ment when he, Peary and tour Eskimos saw a Polar 
wind unfurl the American flag where it had never 
flown before. 


FREE TO THE READERS OF THIS BOOK... . 


The publishers have prepared an 
interesting supplement, containing 
additional facts and information 
about American Negroes, which will 
be sent to you free upon request. 
Write to: 


OUR GREAT AMERICANS 
633 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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